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THE MOUND BUILDERS. 
BY J. E. STEVENSON. 


Read before the Muscatine Academy of Sciences, Dec. 2d,, 1878. 


“There is a temple in ruin stands, 
Fashioned by long-forgotten hands.” 


The mounds that, with rare exception, crown every eminence 
fronting the great Father of Waters on the east and west, 
whether they be of temple, tower, pyre or dwelling, are all that 
time has left us of a people who have long been extinct. Who 
they were we know not, where and when they originated as a 
distinct people is equally obscure; their language is as dead as 
their bones; their habits and customs are the subjects of vain 
conjecture; the days of their pilgrimage on these beautiful hills 
and prairies is a matter of scientific speculation; their chief 
men are unknown; their tribes unnumbered; their bones are 
dust, and their implements, utensils and ornaments are toys in’ 
the hands of children of a later race and a generation, who are 
successors to their inheritance.. Their name even is unknown, 
and they are called Mound Builders. 

Who these Mound Builders were; when they existed or what 
their government, habits, religion, arts, etc., we shall not under- 
take to answer. These are problems for science to solve; I shall 
only give a few of the impressions which I have received from 
an attentive study of these works, as together we have been en- 
gaged in exploring them for the three years past. 

That such a people did exist. here we have positive proof in 
the thousands of mounds in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 
That they were endowed with a degree of intelligence supe- 
rior to that of the nomadic tribes of Indians who succeeded 
them and preceded us, and that they worshiped (to us an unknown) 
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God or Gods is evident. That they revered and honored 
their dead, they have left us ample proof. That they were a 
peaceable and industrious people is shown by all that is legible 
of their history—their works. What invasion and destruction by 
enemies, or famine or pestilence overwhelmed and exterminated 
them, or whither they went when they departed, is cloaked by time 
and shrouded by mystery. Time, long and unending time, has 
long since rounded and completed the period of their existence, 
as even now a new cycle is in like manner about completing the 
destiny of the Indian. 

Our beautiful city is reared in the shadow of a mighty past, 
and the white farm houses that peer out from the beautiful nat- 
ural groves crowning our bluffs, are built upon and surrounded 
by the graves of a departed and absolutely extinct race of hu- 
man beings. Until within a few years past, the aggressive 
Anglo-Saxon has been content with plowing down and digging 
up (as suited his convenience in cultivating and improving) the 
traces of this forgotten people; and if a fragment of a bone or 
a piece of pottery attracted his attention it only recalled to his 
mind the accomplished destiny of this Race. These remains 
of works and mounds have generally been regarded as the work 
of the Indian and, being so common, elicited but little attention. 
But scientific research has at last attracted to these mounds and 
tumuli of a prehistoric man a universal interest. Scientific in- 
vestigators are delving into the mysteries of the caves of Europe, 
and the mounds and stone wall ruins of America, and from a 
few facts gathered here and there, have peopled this old world 
in prehistoric times, with a race of men heretofore unknown; 
a people whose implements of war and peace were roughly 
chipped from stone or made of bone; whose habitations were 
‘caves or rude attempts at building; whose wants were few and 
simple, and mainly supplied by nature. In fact just such a 
people as common sense will associate with the natural sur- 
roundings, conditions and circumstances of primitive man. The 
remains of early man are not confined to any particular country 
or locality, and are missing nowhere in the inhabitable climates. 
In the cemented grave and beneath successive lava beds of dead 
voleanoes of the Sierra Nevada mountains, hundreds of feet 
below the surface, the bones of man are found, and with them 
those of the mastodon. In the caves of Europe intombed be- 
neath successive floors of cave, earth, gravel, fallen rock, and 
calcareous deposits of great depth, with the bones of the cave bear, 
woolly rhinoceros, Irish reindeer and mammoth (all extinct 
species), are the bones of man. apy the glacial boulders and 
drift deposit of quarternary date are found the wrought stone 
implements of man. 
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What natural inducements persuaded these ancient aborigines 
to so densely people this district we may with some certainty 
arrive at, by studying the topography of the country in this 
vicinity as it then was. The Mississippi has cut its channel over 
and into what once was the bottom of an inland sea at the close 
of the glacial period—rapidly at first, through the light deposit 
or sediment,—slowly through the calcareous and sandstone rocks 
which persistently held the water in check, as for example at 
Keokuk. At these points the water-scarred bluffs hold the Father 
of Waters in a tight embrace. Between these points the slug- 
gish waters expanded as the yielding banks crumbled and drifted 
away, forming small lakes. . As the barriers wore down, the 
waters withdrew into narrower and deeper channels, leaving ex- 
posed its shallows and bars to become bottom lands and islands, 
as we find them now. When the Mound Builders first viewed 
the Mississippi, it was probably a chain of shallow lakes of 
greater or less extent, extending from base of bluff to bluff. 
Where is now bottom-land, from Drury’s Landing to New Boston, 
on the Illinois shore and Muscatine Island, on the Iowa side, trav- 
ersed with sloughs and dotted with lakes and bayous, were probably 
swamps, marshes, and shallow open water from eight to ten by 
twenty miles in extent. This would furnish the Mound Build- 
ers abundance of fish and fowl, as it would be a natural resort for 
both, while at the same time an immense number could live in 
communicating distance by signal fires, as there was nothing to 
obstruct the view in any direction over this entire tract. These 
were the natural physical advantages afforded by this primitive 
lake over a section of the river confined between close and tortu- 
ous bluffs. The seat of government was located at the confluence 
of the Iowa with the Mississippi, for its strategetical advantages, 
being located in a U like bend of the Iowa.* Fifteen feet of 
water above present high-watermark would restore this primitive 
lake from bluff to bluff,as can be attested by many of our citizens 
who have had personal experience in vainly endeavoring to stay 
the angry waters in their headlong course across the island levee, 
and have seen the roofs of island buildings protruding above a 
surging sea of water. 

Imagine the wierd night scenes presented here for ages, long 
before the ancient mariner of the so-called old world dared to 
navigate beyond sight of his native shore lines, when the fires on 
a hundred hills were gleaming through the gloomy distances, and 
from bluff to bluff, penciling their rays on the broad smooth sur- 
face of water between, and lighting up the stately oaks above, 

*A part of group B and a few other mounds in this locality, are the only mounds I have 


seen built beneath the bluffs, but they are from twenty-five to thirty feet above present 
high-water mark. 
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while on the hill tops nearest could be seen the swarthy forms of 
the assembled inhabitants, gesticulating in a grotesque dance or 
performing a barbarous ceremony, accompanied with shouts and 
the din of many voices and we have an ideal night scene of 
this primitive lake and its inhabitants thousands of years ago. 

I will attempt to show as far as I am able from the facts as- 
certained by an examination of their works, that the Mound 
Builders were a distinct race of people from our nomadic Indians. 
The mounds were ancient,—as [ shall attempt to show hereafter 
—and, as it is the office of time and elements to level all things, 
we have reason to believe that these mounds were much larger 
when built, than now, for they have settled until the soil com- 
posing them is as compact as the clay of the bluffs, and the rains 
and winds of many years have eroded their surface, but still they 
are large, and, at the same time, are very numerous. 

The first fact, then, that is plainly evident, is, that immense 
labor and united effort was required to erect them, with the rude 
flint implements to dig, and the pots, skins or baskets to carry 
dirt. An average mound contains about fifty cubic yards of 
earth. A cubic yard of earth will average about two loads for 
a two-horse team, as usually drawn upon our public works, or one 
very large load. It would take four men, with sharp, bright 
steel shovels and picks, and one team, about four days to build a 
mound, which would compare with an average tumulus. Estima- 
ting that one man with modern appliances, could in one day 
accomplish as much as twenty-five Mound Builders, with their 
crude appliances, then it would take one hundred Mound Build- 
ers as many days to construct a mound, or it would take one 
Mound Builder four hundred days of uninterrupted labor, or 
more than one year. Then allowing one-half of his time for 
procuring a subsistence by arrow making, hunting and fishing, 
and for winter months and unfavorable weather, one-third of a 
year, and we find that it must have taken this primitive man, in 
fact, about five years to erect a mound. Then if we take one of 
the ‘mounds containing, say five hundred cubic yards, it would 
have employed him during an ordinary lifetime. In all the re- 
search thus far made, no evidence is found of other than the 
simplest appliances for this work, or that the Mound Builders 
were the owners of beasts of burden. The point is, the Mound 
Builders were chacteristically workers. That the Indian is 
characteristically indolent, imposing all labor upon the squaw, 
and devoting his time to war and the chase, requires no proof. 
Their dead are deposited in shallow graves, generally open, or 
tied to limbs of trees. Some of their graves are covered; but a 
spade of earth removed, exposes the remains cramped for room, 
as if they had been buried in a post-hole. Often, numbers of 
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men, women and children, are piled promiscuously together, as 
if to save the labor of a decent burial. We have several times 
unearthed these bone piles when excavating a mound. Aversion 
to labor is one of the most clearly marked traits of the Indian, 
and is the chief obstacle in the way of his civilization. He is a 
pensioner on the bounty of the government, and though amply 
provided with the implements of husbandry will, when hunger 
arouses him, resort to the chase or murder and pillage. Take 
men who can patiently toil for years, or a lifetime in piling earth, 
building rude cities, towns, temples, beacons, sacrificial and 
sepulchural mounds, and substitute their rude implements by 
better, and they would be as likely to accept them as the farmer 
the iron mould board plow for the wooden, the steel for the iron, 
the sulky in lieu of all. 

The industry of the Mound Builders is one of the points 
impressed upon us as one of the results of our observations. It 
may be said, however, that the citizens of Muscatine enjoy unusual 
advantages for the study of this mysterious people. Few locali- 
ties present more numerous works of the Mound Builders; and, 
in fact, it would seem that this region was made the center of a 
large population. The villages, defenses and burial places of 
this strange people were scattered over this region and have left 
marks of their presence and long habitation upon nearly every 
hill-side. 

From an imaginary, point near Drury’s Landing, a few miles 
above or east of our city, to another like point, and down the 
river near Toolesboro and New Boston, distant from the first 
point some twenty miles, the bluffs (once the Mississippi river 
shore line), recede from each other some eight miles, and upon 
all the highest points are found groups of mounds numbering 
all the way from two or three to one hundred or more, varying 
in size from fifteen to one hundred and fifty feet in diameter of 
base and from two to fifteen feet in height. Various examin- 
ations have been made of these mounds at different times by 
various persons, and the endeavor has been, by close and careful 
observation and examination, to learn somewhat concerning our 
Muscatine Mound Builders. I will, therefore, first give a detailed 
description of the examinations made of some of the mounds of 
several of the many groups, though it may be well to note that 
the explorations thus far made are comparatively superficial. 
Considering the immense number clustered upon the bluffs in 
the entire circuit of about fifty miles, from Drury’s Landing to 
New Boston on the Illinois side, and from Toolesboro to Musca- 
tine on the Iowa side, the developments thus far made are prob- 
ably insignificant compared with what will likely follow in the 
future. No knowledge has yet been gained of the number of 
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mounds in this circuit, but, judging from what we have seen, 
fifty mounds to the mile would be a low estimate, and this would 
make two thousand five hundred mounds, exclusive of earth 
works, in this single locality. 

The mounds are generally built upon the original surface of 
the ground, and if erected for burial purposes, the bodies were 
usually placed upon the level ground and the earth heaped above 
them. One exception to the rule might be mentioned: A 
mound was opened near the village of Toolesboro, where the 
soil had been removed and the original structure erected on a 
clay bed. The clay in this vicinity is so hard as to resist the 
efforts of those who dig below the surface except as the pick has 
been used. At what depths the relics might have been found 
if the excavations had been carried further we do not know. 
But in most cases the undisturbed soil is generally an indication 
that the erection was above the surface; though we learn that at 
Davenport, relics have been discovered at a depth of nine feet. 
An evidence of the work involved in constructing these mounds, 
is given in the difficulty with which the earth, of which they were 
composed, was gathered. There are occasionally depressions in the 
soil in this vicinity which show that the earth was taken from 
the surface. The depressions vary from a few feet in diameter 
to five or six rods. The depth of excavations in this region was 
but two or three feet ; though we learn that in other localities, 
as, for instance, in Wisconsin, excavations are found so deep 
that a man could stand in them and his head be below the level. 
My opinion is that the people, with their rude implements, were 
obliged to strip the light soil from the ground surrounding the 
mounds and, with baskets or rude contrivances, would carry the 
earth and deposit it with their hands, upon the burial heap. The 
distance of the excavations from the separate mounds in this lo- 
cality is generally but a few rods; though in other places we 
find that the soil has been carried long distances. 

Another proof of the industry of the Mound Builders is their 
mining operations, principally for copper. They mined and 
wrought it as stone and evidently so regarded it, as there is no 
evidence that they smelted the ore. The Indian knew nothing 
of the mining of copper, by tradition or otherwise. Copper 
was a favorite of the Mound Builder, its pliability enabling him 
by pounding, to work it into various ornaments, axes, chisels, 
awls and sheet form, as found in the Toolesboro mounds. This 
copper is known as Lake Superior copper, and was there mined. 
Trenches are there found many feet deep, filled with the decayed 
and decaying trunks of successive ancient forests, large blocks 
are therein found detached from the native ledge and removed 
from their matrices and surrounded by stone axes, chisels and 
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vessels for bailing water. The axes are the same as found in a 
mound by Mr. Leverich. The finding of the copper axes in the 
Toolesboro mound goes to show that they who worked the Lake 
Superior mines built the Muscatine mounds and deposited the’ 
copper, and that they were not Indians. 

Located about nine miles south west of Muscatine, on high 
bluffs overlooking Muscatine Island, are eleven mounds (group 
G), arranged in a row along the edge of the bluff. These were 
examined last summer by a party composed of Messrs. Betts, 
Leverich, Lauder, Sternaman and myself. 

They were well defined and at regular distances apart, of about 
twenty feet. Were composed of clay and gravel, the foundations 
seemed to be composed almost entirely of gravel. One or two 
however contained but little. Seven of these mounds were 
opened. The first and largest one yielded only flint chips and 
charcoal, one or two not even these. An Indian’s remains were 
removed at a depth of about eighteen inches from the top of 
one of the mounds opened by Mr. Leverich, and about two feet 
below the Indian remains, Mr. L. found the skull of a Mound 
Builder; and beneath it a stone axe, such as are frequently 
picked up in the vicinity of the river bluffs. The finding of a 
stone axe in this position, corroborated by the finding of the 
same implements in largé numbers in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior, prove them to have been of Mound Builder’s origin; 
though they might have been subsequently used by the Indian. 

Copper was not used by the Indians. I have yet to hear of a sin- 
gle copper axe being found on the prairies, or at any considerable 
distance from the mounds; which would likely be the case if 
they were extensively used by the Indian, or had they been used 
for any purpose by the Mound Builder so far from his habitation; 
though they were an instrument no more liable to be lost than the 
owner’s bow and quiver. 

In arts the Mound Builders were well advanced for people of 
a Neolithic age. In their mounds, especially those in Tooles- 
boro, have been found finely and artistically wrought pipes and 
vases. Some of the pipes there obtained are beautifully carved 
in representation of birds, frogs and animals, some of them with 
pearl eyes. The vessel taken from the first mound opened on 
Messrs. J. & H. Parsons’ field is truly artistic in outline and de- 
sign, and elaborately ornamented. The lines are regular and 
uniform. One figure represents the impression of a dog’s foot, 
which considering that we have no evidence that they were own- 
ers of this pest of civilization is an interesting discovery. It 
may, however, have been intended to represent the foot-print of 
some other animal. Their stone and copper implements are 
generally artistically worked. The fragments of pottery thus 
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far obtained, show a high degee of perfection in the art of mak- 
ing an ornamentation. The etchings are remarkably regular and 
perfect, and the designs beautiful. From mounds in this same 
group were taken.copper axes covered with an oxide the exact 

ac-simile of cloth that had come in contact with the metal. The 
fiber and style of weaving is thus acurately preserved and in 
this manner will preserve an indefinite length of time. 

The Typical Mound Builder’s pipes were different from any 
which the Indians possessed. The difference between them, is 
probably familiar to most of our readers. Two finely wrought 
pipes were found in the hands of skeletons which were exhumed 
from the mounds of this vicinity, the stem being about an inch 
in width and one-fourth of an inch thick, projecting about three 
quarters of an inch each way from the bowl, and sightly curved 
downward. One of the projections being bored, was used as a 
stem, the other to hold with the fingers. The cavity of the bow] 
was one inch deep and a little more than one-half inch in diam- 
eter. One of the pipes was made of a stone, likely steatite or 
soapstone, hardened by fire. The other pipe, in outline the 
same, was made of a very hard substance, resembling pounded 
flint and clay. No war implements or stone or visible remains 
of clothing were found. 

Who taught the Mound Builders the use of the pipe will, I 
may safely say, never be known; but it is possible that the In- 
dian learned this accomplishment from the Mound Builder, and 
it is a fact that the European learned from the Indian. This must 
have been a general habit, and indulged in by the women as well 
as by their lords, for in the one mound four skeletons were ex- 
humed lying side by side, two of which were pronounced females, 
each of which held in their hand a pipe. 

The Mound Builders were evidently a commercial people. 
It is true that the Indian barters, but not in the sense in which I 
apply it to the former. In the Toolesboro mounds was dis- 
covored a conch shell which probably came from South America, 
and in one of the mounds in the group was a salt water shell. 
Add to these facts another, that Lake Superior copper is found 
in Peru, Central America and Mexico, and we are warranted in 
believing that the Mound Builders mined the copper not for them- 
selves alone, but as an article of foreign commerce in exchange 
for shells and other commodities from these countries. They may 
have obtained their fine cloths from looms of Peru, or the ancient 
cities of Palenque and Copan, traces of which were found at 
Toolesboro. 

The presence of copper implements in this vicinity has been 
discovered. Two companion mounds were excavated by a com- 
pany of us in the vicinity of Toolesboro. In one of them a 
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copper axe or chisel was discovered amid various fragments of 
bones, charcoal and a decayed mass of wood. The axe measured 
five and one-eighth inches in length, two and one-fourth inches 
in width at the blade, seven-eighths of an inch at the pole, with 
an average thickness of five-eighths of an inch, and weighs one 
pound. It is of soft copper, roughly pounded into shape. On 
a level with this axe, but distant about eight feet, a beautiful 
earthen pot* was discovered, which bore unusual marks of orna- 
mentation. It was five inches in depth and six inches in diam- 
eter at the widest point. The bottom is conical making it nec- 
essary to suspend it in order to hold its contents, or to slightly 
hollow the earth beneath it. Close to it was found a miniature 
pot about the size of an ordinary egg shell, but in such a con- 
dition that it could not be removed. Near the vessels were 
many fragments of bone and teeth, and beneath them charcoal’ 
and flint chips were found. In the other mound there was dis- 
covered, at a depth of about six feet, a fragment of sheet copper 
which weighed two hundred and sixty grains. It was four and 
and one-eighth inches long, two inches wide and about the 
thickness of ordinary tin. It is very slightly curved and much 
corroded. It was found in the bottom of the mound lying in 
the midst of puddled clay. This bottom was dish-shaped, round- 
ing up at the edges, one foot deep, and six or eight feet across. 
This huge clay saucer was below the general level, and this fact 
accounts for the absence of bones or the body or any other relics 
which might have been associated with the copper. The two 
mounds containing these remarkably fine specimens were excep- 
tional: standing out of line and away from the bluff some forty 
rods, and measured by tape-line about forty feet across the base, 
and five feet or more in height. The ornamentation upon the 
pottery discovered was, however, the most remarkable, indicating 
a high state of art in the people who constructed it. 

As to the architecture and engineering skill of the Mound 
Builders, little can be said at present. The mounds of this 
vicinity are, with few exceptions, built along the edge of the 
bluff, which is high and steep. Some of them, however, seem 
to have been erected with a view to the scenery surrounding.’ 
From the summit of a high mound which stands within the 
village of Toolesboro, near the junction of the Mississippi and 
Iowa rivers, nineteen miles south of Muscatine, an extensive 
view is obtained; it overlooks the valleys of both rivers, and 
commands a view of the Illinois Bluffs some eight miles distant. 
No more beautiful site could have been chosen for the ancient 
abode of the Mound Builders. The bluff line on which these 
mounds are located form a divide between the two rivers. Within 
a few hundred feet of the edge of the bluff there are small springs 

*See cut. Sisk, 
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where head streams which flow south and west to the lowa 
river. In another locality farther to the north the mounds are 
grouped together, twenty-five or thirty in number, and arranged 
apparently in parallel lines, the whole embraced within a plot 
of twenty-five or thirty rods in diameter. This group is found 
at the south of a good-sized lake called Muscatine lake or slough. 
From this group there extended westward an earth-work or 
causeway to another row of mounds about forty rods distant. 
This earth-work runs in a straight line but there is a jog in it 
or break, where is found a depression in the ground about eighty 
feet in diameter. The ends of the two lines are about a rod 
apart, but both walls follow the same direction. There is, also, 
in the vicinity of Toolesboro, the outlines of what was once a 
circular earth- work, resembling a horse-shoe; the open part 
. abutting upon the edge of the bluff among a group of mounds. 
The position it occupies indicates that it was used for defensive 
purposes. Its surface is covered and its soil is filled with an 
immense quantity of broken pottery, and innumerable chips and 
flint instruments. The implements were nearly all small, uniform 
in shape and size, and in shape representing the half of a cone. 
They were in size one and one-fourth of an inch in length, 
three-fourths of an inch at the widest part and three-eighths at 
the thickest point. They may have been placed in a wooden 
frame, thus resembling an instrument which may have been a 
saw. The remains of what appeared to be stone walls were also 
discovered. Three miles south of Toolesboro, near the Iowa 
river, we found the outlines of three rude, ancient structures, 
in which stone was used. This stone had been taken from the 
river below, and consists of granite boulders. There seemed to 
have been five or six of these structures in a row, nearly parallel 
to the river bank, about twenty feet from it, about six feet 
square and some twenty feet apart. But few stones are left. 
Opening the best preserved of these we found strong evidence 
of fire. The bottom was rather dark and burned for two inches 
in depth almost like brick. A double row of slight depressions 
alternating with these remains could be seen. In some of these 
we found charcoal, flint chips and a considerable quantity of 
bones. These pits were less than two feet deep. The bones 
were not of human remains. They were well-preserved and 
seemed to have been split and broken. No mounds are known 
to exist on this bottom. The nearest are a half mile distant on 
the extreme southern point of the high bluff extending into the 
bend of the Iowa. Mr. H. Parsons says these remains were in 
a much better state of preservation when he saw them forty- 
three years ago. Most of the rocks have been removed by the 
farmers in the vicinity. The Indians knew nothing of the 
use of these apparent furnaces. 
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Ordinarily the mounds follow the line of the bluffs overlooking 
the Mississippi river. The system which ruled in the location 
of these structures on the spots where they were found has not 
been fully discovered, yet it is possible that a distinct plan of 
signal stations and look-out mounds might be traced here. The 
fact, however, that in nearly every case where mounds have been 
excavated, human remains have been found, would indicate 
that they were erected for burial rather than for a military 
purpose. A few exceptions to the general system of burial 
mounds located upon the summits of the bluffs have been found 
near the limits of Muscatine, where are about fifty mounds, some 
of which are long, resembling earth-works. Again, nine miles 
north of Muscatine, on the Cedar River, at a distance from the 
Mississippi bluffs, are eight or ten mounds arranged in two par- 
allel rows; also, fifteen miles east of Muscatine there are about 
twelve mounds, six of which are located upon the bluff and six 
upon the bottom lands, not exceeding twenty-five feet above 
high water mark. This is the only case which we have discov- 
ered, of mounds so situated; though we have learned that among 
the emblematic mounds of Wisconsin it is quite common to find 
not only a complete system of signal stations, but frequently 
mounds are found upon the bluffs overlooking those upon the 
bottom lands, as if a system of protection against approach by 
water was designed. Not the tenth part of the groups embraced 
in this territory have been even glanced at. It is probable that 
from further study much more would be discovered in reference 
to their military designs, or of the plan which ruled in their 
location. 

The mode of burial among the Mound Builders is another 
distinguishing feature which has been illustrated by these investi- 
gations. I will first ask the attention of the reader to a group, 
which I will designate as group A, being the first group I had 
the pleasure of examining. The following groups will be desig- 
nated on the map as B, C, &c., in the order of their examination. 
This group consists of five well defined mounds and as many more 
that are discernable. They are located upon a high, steep bluff, 
overlooking a broad expanse of the Mississippi river, north and 
west, and facing the city of Muscatine. They were first examined, 
and one of the mounds opened by Mr. Reppert, in 1874, who 
removed the remnants of two skeletons, too much decayed for 
preservation. In 1875, in company with Messrs. Hobby, Cock- 
shoot and Mattison, of Wilton, I assisted in a re-examination of 
the same mounds with the following results: The first mound 
yielded a large quantity of fragmentary human bones, teeth, 
burned clay, charcoal ashes, and a pipe. The charcoal, burned 
clay and ashes were about five inches above the bones, as if the 
body had been covered, and a fire built upon the grave. The 
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bones also showed unmistakable traces of fire. The mound was 
composed of clay, and black soil, was wet, and the bones so badly 
decayed, except those that appeared charred, that the position 
they were in after burial could not be determined. The indica- 
tions were not clear enough to warrant a conclusion as to the.mode 
of burial in this case, whether inhumation was intended or crema- 
tion. If the latter, it was a partial failure. The second mound 
opened was the largest in the group and was composed of sand 
and clay, poorly adapted to the preservation of bones. We dug 
a trench through the mound of about four feet in depth from the 
apex, but only found slight traces of human bones, a large quan- 
tity of what appeared to be ashes, and few bones of a small ro- 
dent that had evidently burrowed into the mound and died. The 
third mound opened was between the two first described, and 
was the one dug into by Mr. Reppert, as first stated. It was 
smaller than the others, and though only a few feet away, was 
composed of a hard white clay, covered by black soil, and was 
very hard to dig into without the use of a pick. In this mound 
we recovered at a depth of one foot, several pieces of an orna- 
mented earthen pot, evidently composed of clay and pounded 
flint, which were in a good state of preservation. At a depth of 
about three feet we discovered the larger bones, (femoral) of two 
persons lying close together and on their left sides. After much 
hard and careful work, mainly performed with a knife, we suc- 
ceeded in exposing the entire skeletons, much of each however 
only being outlined with bone earth. By skillful handling the 
skulls supported by the mass of solid earth within, were placed 
above ground. They were flattened on their sides by the weight 
of the superincumbent earth, and in addition thereto, had every 
appearance of having been crushed in by some blunt instrument 
before burial, as a piece of the skull bone the size of two fingers 
was driven into the cavity of the cranium beyond the other parts. 
The fracture corresponds with the size and shape of the pole of 
one of their ordinary sized stone axes. Dr. Hobby pronounced 
both skeletons to be those of females, and perhaps were the 
wives or servants killed and buried with one of the other bodies 
removed by Mr. Reppert. Two finely wrought pipes were 
found in the hands of the skeletons, in as good condition as 
when deposited, possibly a thousand or more years ago. These 
have already been described. 

The four skeletons, I find by comparing notes with Mr. Rep- 
pert, were lying side by side, about a foot apart at the base of 
the mound, and on a line with the general level, with their heads 
a little east of north. The pot I mentioned having found, 
seemed to be composed of clay mixed with sand or pounded 
flint, mica and shell, was ornamented with niches about the outer 
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edge of the rim, and below this about half an inch was a line 
running around the vessel and one and one-half inches below 
this, another, the space between the two being filled with small 
round indentures. The vessel, from the fragments, appears to 
have been symmetrical in its proportions, and capable of con- 
taining about two quarts. A fourth mound in this group was 
opened last spring by Mr. Reppert and myself, assisted partly 
by Messrs. Lauder and Thompson. This had the appearance of 
being a small mound, but on examination it was found to have 
partly washed down the bluff side when the bluff was being cut 
away by the waters of the river, now much lower and confined 
in a channel one and one-half miles distant. Its situation on the 
edge of the bluff rendered it easy to work. I had excavated an 
opening in what appeared to be the center of the mound about 
three feet square and to the bottom three years before, but found 
nothing. We now proposed to experiment by thoroughly open- 
ing the mound, commencing at the general level on the sloughed 
side, throwing the dirt down the steep decline, which we did, 
discovering two skulls some two feet apart, the bodies having 
been placed with their heads to the north. Close up to the head 
of one which proved to be a very old man, we found a vase, 
capable of containing about two quarts, composed of flint and 
clay, and indifferently ornamented; the markings being a row of 
small protuberences about one inch below the border of the rim, 
made by punctures from within with a small round instrument 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter, and irregular =) 
about the vessel as if made with a row of corn kernels. e 
also found close by the skull a stone pipe very much like the one 
found in the third mound; two flint arrow points; three flint 
implements and six sharp flint chips. The earth was the same 
as in the third mound; no ashes or charcoal. The lower jaw of 
the person around whose head was deposited the above described 
implements, contained only the front teeth, the molar or double 
teeth were lost long enough before death for the bone to fall 
away by absorption, showing that the individual had attained a 
ripe old age. I have assisted in exhuming a great many Mound 
Builders’ remains, and when the jaw has been preserved, have 
never discovered a tooth missing with this exception, and always 
in a good condition, though often squarely worn below the line 
of the enamel, no nerve cavities have been exposed or other evi- 
dences of decay, The Mound Builders evidently had but little 
use for a dentist. 

Group H, located on a high bluff on the south bank of Cop- 
peras creek, Rock Island county, Illinois, and about five miles 
south of Muscatine, were explored last summer, by Messrs. 
Lauder, Leverich, Lewis and myself. They were three in 
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number, extending north and south, and of moderate size. The 
middle one was the first one opened, and stood some feet lower 
than the one to the south, which stood more nearly on the brow 
of the bluff. This mound proved to be an interesting one, and 
every spade of earth thrown out excited the livliest imaginations 
of the scenes once enacted here. It was about four feet high 
and twenty feet in diameter, in the center of which, from top 
to bottom, and from five to six feet across, was one solid mass of 
hard burned clay and calcined human bones; the fragmentary 
remains of from ten to fifteen persons. These bones were noth- 
ing more than white powder, save a few charred bones on the 
outer surface of the mass. From the center of this mass was 
taken a true Mound Builder’s pipe. An event most extraordi- 
nary has here taken place. Human bodies have here been 
burned in a fierce fire. If the Davenport tablet is not some base 
forgery it may have commemorated this or a similar remarkable 
ceremony. On this tablet is represented a mound about four 
feet high, (the height of this mound) from which ascend upward 
a dense column of flame and smoke; at the base of the mound 
lie three prostrate human forms, while fourteen more victims 
are marching up, yoked neck to neck. All the tribes from 
Toolesboro and New Boston, we will suppose, are assembled, at 
the summons of signal fires, and the sun and moon are repre- 
sented as witnessing the scene, and what is no less remarkable, 
all the stars are out. 

How many nights the fierce flames lighted that hill or what 
orgies were enacted, we are left to conjecture. In the surface 
soil was found a piece of lead ore, weighing about one pound. 
Near the surface of the south mound we removed the bones of 
a large number of Indians, men, women and children, and be- 
neath them, about three feet, Mr. Lauder removed the skull of 
a Mound Builder, which he has preserved. Want of time com- 
pelled us to quit this mound with a partial examination. It is 
questionable whether the lead ore found was deposited by In- 
dians or Mound Builders. The mound in which it was found 
showed no traces of having been previously disturbed, still the 
ore was found only a few inches below the surface and might 
haye been left there by the Indians. Certainly it was deposited 
subsequent to the fire as it shows no signs of fusion. 

In nearly all mounds are found charcoal and ashes, and in a 
few, as was the case in the first mound opened in group A, 
charred human bones. It was doubtful whether this indicated 
human sacrifice or cremation, but the fact that human sacrifices 
were made, was established upon excavating the first mound in 
group H, as has been described. They must, therefore, have 
worshipped some fierce ideal deity, and the ceremony must have 
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been considered of great importance, to have required so many 
victims. It is reasonable to suppose that sacred fires were kept 
constantly burning on many altar mounds, thus accounting for so 
many containing charcoal and ashes, and that each was presided 
over by a priest. As a general rule all mounds contain evidences 
of fire, though all do not contain bones or relics. Fire was evi- 
dently connected with the purposes for which they were built. 

Some writers regard the large mounds as temple mounds. If 
they were used as such, all large mounds do not show it, for the 
large mounds at Toolesboro show meagre remains of fire and bone 
while contra, many of the smaller are largely composed of char- 
red bone, ashes and charcoal. It is as reasonable to presume that 
the large mounds at Toolesboro, were memorial mounds, com- 
memorative of distinguished chiefs, inasmuch as they contain 
few bones, but the richest relics, whether of pottery implements 
or pipes, all of which are extraordinarily superior to others more 
numerously found in the less pretentious mounds. I am inclined 
to think that their religious rites were everywhere generally ob- 
served, that they had numerous priests and no special temple 
mounds. As burials are generally religiously conducted by 
man in all ages and conditions of enlightenment, their general 
mode was probably that of cremation. We have evidence that 
they practiced both cremation and inhumation. Why the 
distinction? Scarcely more than one of a hundred could have 
been inhumed in the few thousand mounds the work of many 
thousands, or the mounds would instead of containing only 
one, which is generally the case, or five or six, would contain 
large numbers. 

Many of the mounds contain Indian remains buried from six 
to eighteen inches deep. The Indian remains are always found 
in a heap, or buried in a sitting position. The Mound Builders’ 
bodies are always extended at full length on the bottom of the 
mound. The situations chosen by the Mound Builders being 
always high and sightly, have suited the Indian’s fancy for burial 
purposes. 

The Antiquity of the Mound Builders. When these peo- 
ple existed and when these mounds were built is the leading 
subject of scientific inquiry, and capable of a proximate scien- 
tific calculation. In one of the central mounds of group D, 
stands the stump of a white oak tree, fifty-four inches in diam- 
ter, the age of which, counting the circles, is over four hundred 
and ninety years. We have no means of knowing how old the 
mound was when the acorn was planted on its summit, but sup- 
posing it was deposited with the last pot full of earth, the 
mound would be at least nearly five hundred years old. There 
is evidence that this mound is not as old as many which I have 
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examined, for at a depth of four feet, and beneath the roots of 
the tree was found the best preserved cranium of any I have 
seen. It was perfect and the teeth white and sound. Other 
mounds equally adapted to the preservation of bones, contained 
only slight traces of bone earth. A mound in group A, has been 
eroded, like the bluff on which it stands, by the river, which has 
since receded to its present channel one and a half miles away. 
Approximate the time it took the river to make this change, and 
we have the time when the bluff and mound were washed by 
the waters of the Mississippi, a time sufficient for a considerable 
forest of large trees to grow upon the new made ground. But, 
like the first mound, we don’t know its age when this record 
was made. An important question arises, whether it is possible 
for the bones to be preserved for so long a time, and in answer 
will say that the bones of a Scythian King, known to have been 
buried 400 B. C. have been exhumed from a Scythian mound 
in a good state of preservation. Prof. Whitney also cites an 
instance of human bones being found more than a hundred feet 
below the surface, and beneath five successive lava beds, the 
volcano from which the lava was thrown, showing evidences of 
being dead for thousands of years. I assisted, a few years ago, 
to exhume the bones of a mastodon near Wilton that lay buried 
twenty-three feet below the general level, in a drift deposit, 
placed there prior to the creation of the river bluffs on which 
these mounds are built, and these bones were perfect. Pro- 
fessors Marsh and Cope have recently collected a quantity of 
fossil bones on Talbot Hill, in Colorado, that are now rock, 
many of them agatized, and estimated by American geologists to 
be seven million years old, while English scientists declare them 
fourteen million years old. The earth in many of the mounds 
isstrongly impregnated with minerals, largely of iron, the presence 
of which assist to preserve the bones. These Mound Builders’ 
bones were deposited in the best possible manner to insure long 
preservation. A high, dry place was selected, drained in ev- 
ery direction. The body was placed on the surface, avoiding 
in this way contact with any surface water, and then a high, 
conical mound was erected above it, sufficiently high to turn any 
amount of rain-fall and afford protection from frost. The earth 
shortly became dry and compact about the bones, when they are, 
practically, hermetically sealed from all eroding influences. - In 
this condition it is difficult to estimate the length of time the 
bones may keep. A majority of writers on this subject claim 
that these earth-works and the bones they contain are certainly 
several thousand years old. 
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ALASKA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON, 


It was sundown as the California steamed out of the harbor 
of Victoria. Instead of putting out to sea through the Straits 
of Juan de Luca, the steamer headed to the north-east through 
the Haro Strait, winding in and out among a thousand islands, 
until we entered the broader Georgia straits, and for three 
hundred miles our course lies between Vancouver’s Island and 
the main land, then between smaller islands and the mainland, 
so that a trip of over a thousand miles is taken in salt water 
without even getting to sea, the entire rovage being but little 
different from river navigation. Entering Haro Strait, off to 
the east is San Juan Island, so long the boundary in dispute be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

Far off to the east, Mount Baker stood in the twilight a great 
white pyramid covered with snow, notwithstanding its internal 
fires are still burning. Its crater is now filled up with ashes. 
During the night we crossed the 49th parallel of north latitude, 
the imaginary line that separates the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada. In the morning we anchored at Nanaimo, 
to take on coal for our long northern journey. The mines at 
this point raised during 1876, 140,000 tons of coal. 

Alaska is an English corruption of Al-ak-shak, of the natives 
meaning “the great land.” It is indeed a great land, covering 
over 580,107 square miles. It is the great island region of the 
United States, rivalling in number and size the great Archipela- 
goes of the Southern Pacific. These islands cover a total area 
of thirty-one thousand square miles. Stretching along the Aleu- 
tian Islands for 1500 miles are sixty-one volcanoes, ten of which 
are active. The magnificent Shishaldin, nearly 9000 feet above 
the waves that break on either base, Akuten, Makushin and 
others are belching out fire and smoke. 

Glaciers. This is the great glacier region. From Bute Inlet 
to Unimak Pass nearly every deep gulch has its glacier, some 
of which are vastly greater and grander than any glacier of the 
Alps. The American student need no longer go abroad to study 
glacial action. In one of the gulches of Mt. Fairweather is a 
glacier that extends fifty miles to the sea—where it breaks off a 
perpendicular ice wall 300 feet high and eight miles broad. 
Thirty-five miles above Wrangell, on the Stickine river, between 
two mountains 3000 feet high, is an immense glacier forty miles 
long, and at the base four to five miles across, and variously 
estimated from 500 to 1000 feet high or deep. Opposite this 
glacier, just across the river are large boiling springs. The In- 
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dians regard this glacier as the personification of a mighty Ice 
God who has issued from his mountain home invested with 
power before which all nature bows in submission. They describe 
him as crashing his way through the cafion where its glisten- 
ing pinnacles bordered upon the domains of the River God, and 
that after a conflict the Ice God conquered, and spanned the 
river’s breadth so completely that the River God was forced to 
crawl underneath. The Indians then sent their medicine man 
to see how this could be avoided. The answer came that if a 
noble chief and fair maiden would offer themselves a sacrifice 
by taking passage under the long, dark, winding ice arch, his 
anger would be appeased, and the river be allowed to go on its 
way undisturbed. When the two were found and adorned, their 
arms bound, and seated in the canoe, the fatal journey was made 
and the ice has never again attempted to cross the river. At 
one of these glaciers, ships from California have anchored and 
taken on a cargo of ice. It is also a great hot and mineral spring 
region—medicinal springs abound in sufficient number and vari- 
ety to treat the diseases of the whole race. Goreloi, one of these, 
is a vast smoking cauldron, eighteen miles in circumference. 
Fish. All the early navigators and explorers from Cook 
to the present time, have spoken of the immense numbers 
of salmon, cod, herring, halibut, mullet, ulicon, ete. There are 
no other such fisheries in the known world. A missionary thus 
describes a fishing scene on the Nasse river: “I went up to 
their fishing grounds on the Nasse river, where some five thou- 
sand Indians had assembled. It was what is called their ‘small 
fishing.’ The salmon catch, is at another time. These small 
fish form a valuable article of food, and also for oil. They 
come up for six weeks only, and with great regularity. The 
Nasse, where I visited it, was about a mile and a half wide, and 
the fish had come up in great quantities, so great that, with three 
nails upon a stick, an Indian would rake in a canoe full in a 
short time. Five thousand Indians were gathered together from 
British Columbia and Alaska, decked out in their strange and 
fantastic costumes. Their faces were painted red and black, 
feathers on their heads and imitations of wild beasts on their 
dresses. Over the fish was an immese cloud of sea gulls, so 
many and so thick, as they hovered about looking for fish, the 
sight resembled a heavy fall of snow. Over the gulls were ea- 
oe soaring about and watching their chance. After the small 
sh, had come up larger fish from the ocean. There was the 
halibut, the cod, the porpoise and the fin-back whale. Man life, 
fish life, and bird life—all under intense excitement. And all 
that animated life was to the heathen people, a life of spirits. 
They paid court and worshipped the fish they were to assist in 
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destroying; greeting them: ‘You fish! you fish! You are all 
chiefs, you are.’ The Christian Indians had their separate 
camps, where they had worship morning and evening and kept 
the Sabbath.” 

Furs. The principal fur bearing animals of Alaska are 
the fox, martin, mink, beaver, otter, lynx, black bear, and wol- 
verine. There are also the coarser furs of the reindeer, moun- 
tain sheep, goat, wolf, muskrat, and ermine. The extent of the 
range and quality of the furs in that extensive northern region 
are conducive to a very valuable fur trade, in addition to which 
are the seal fur fisheries, that since 1871 have yielded to the 

overnment an income of $1,891,030. Besides the fisheries and 
Rien are the valuable deposits of coal, copper, sulphur, petro- 
leum and amber, with gold and silver. The gold and silver, so 
far, have been found only in limited quantities. 

It is the great lumber region of the country. The forests of 
yellow cedar, white pine, hemlock and balsam fir, will supply 
the world when the valuable timber of Puget Sound is exhausted. 
It has the great mountain peak of the country—St. Elias, 19,500 
feet high; and the great river of the world: the Yukon, one of 
the largest rivers of the world. 

Alaska is naturally divided into three great divisions. The 
Yukon division, comprised between the Alaska mountains and 
the Arctic Ocean. The Aleutian district, comprising the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands. And the Sitkan district, 
including all the mainland and adjacent islands south of the 
peninsula. 

Climate. Each of these three great divisions has two cli- 
mates, the coast climate and the interior climate; the latter being 
much severer than the former. The great Gulf Stream of the 
Pacific, known to geographers as the Japan current, strikes and 
divides on the western end of the Aleutian Islands. A portion 
flows north into Behring’s Sea, so that it is a remarkable fact— 
ice does not flow from the Arctic Ocean southward through 
Behring’s Straits. 

The other portion sweeps southward and eastward, and makes 
the whole northwest coast habitable, giving to Southern Alaska, 
on the coast and the adjacent islands, a Winter climate milder 
than New York City. 

The Yukon district, bordering on the Arctic Ocean, is remark- 
able for one thing. From three to four feet below the sur- 
face there is a subsoil of frozen earth from six to eight feet deep. 
This phenomenon is ascribed to the want of drainage, together 
with a covering of moss that shields the ground from the hot 
suns of the Arctic Summer, and yet, notwithstanding this ice sub- 
soil, during the Summer months, there is a luxuriant growth of 
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vegetation. The great distinguishing feature of this district is 
the wonderful Yukon river, two thousand miles long, navigable 
for steamers for one thousand five hundred miles. In some 
places on the lower Yukon one bank is invisible from the other. 
A thousand miles above its mouth it is, in places, twenty miles 
wide, including the intervening islands. It is one of the great 
rivers of the world, and upon its upper waters, within the Arctic 
Circle is Fort Y ukon, a post of the Hudson Bay Company. At 
this far distant post, where tidings from the outside world only 
reaches once a year, is a Scotch missionary. The British Church 
looks well after its own people. On its banks live thousands who 
know neither its outlet or its source, and yet, recognizing its 
greatness, proudly call themselves the “Men of Yukon.” 

The principal settlement is St. Paul, on Kadiak Island. But 
for political purposes, Sitka was made the capital of the Russian 
colonies in America, and as such has enjoyed a prominence that 
has made its name as familiar as that of Alaska itself. It has 
the largest foreign population and the best houses in the Terri- 
tory. But times are very dull there now, and some of its citizens 
and trade are removing to Fort Wrangle. 

Cape Prince of Wales and the Island of Alton are the extreme 
western points of land in the United States—in longitude 167 
deg. 59 min. 12 sec.—as far west from Portland or San Francisco 
as the extreme eastern point of Maine is east. 

Fort Wrangle. This village of one hundred houses is on the 
northwestern coast of Wrangle Island, at the mouth of the Stick- 
ine river. Owing to the extensive gold mines at Cassair, on the 
Stickine river, it has become the chief business centre of Alaska. 
The Cassair mines are employing this season about 2000 men 
which creates considerable trade. For this trade Wrangle is at 
the end of ocean and commencement of river navigation. Five 
ocean vessels run between Portland and Wrangle ‘and Victoria 
and Wrangle, and four small river steamers run on the Stickine 
river between Wrangle and the Mines. The coast of Wrangle 
and the mouth of Stickine river was first visited by the Ameri- 
can ship Atahualpa of Boston, in 1802, three years before Lewis 
and Clark descended the Columbia. The permanent population 
is about one hundred whites and Russians, and five hundred 
Indians. Besides these there is a large Winter population of 
miners, and a floating Indian population of from 500 to 700 
more, sometimes being from 2,000 to 3,000 Indians in the place. 
It is on the great highway ‘of the Indians to and from the 
mines, also to their hunting and fishing. ‘This makes it a central 
point for the establishment of a Mission to the Indians, as parties 
from several large tribes are almost always in the village. And 
to this point the providence of God led the Presbyterian Church 
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for the establishment of the first American Protestant Mission 
in Alaska. And the first American Missionary was a woman, 
Mrs. D. F. McFarland, who was on the steamer with me, to take 
charge of the Mission. 

Getting into one of the many canoes that thronged the side of 
the steamer upon our arrival, I was soon on shore. Mr. J. M. 
Vanderbilt, one of the leading citizens and friends of the Mis- 
sion, being absent for some weeks, his agent very kindly gave us 
temporary occupancy of his house. It had a beautiful situation, 
overlooking the bay, the islands and the Indian portion of the 
village, with its dwellings, its graves, and its emblems of heathen- 
ism. On the southern sweep of the shore of the bay, stands the 
Indian portion of the village. 

The native races in Alaska number about 25,000; Russians, 300 
or 400; Americans and others, 500. The Indians can be divided 
into three great classes: the Innuitof Yukon district; the Aleu- 
tian and the Tuski of the Sitkan district. And these again are 
divided into tribes, settlements, and families. These are largely 
in a condition of degraded superstition, and liable to all the 
horrible cruelties of heathenism. The old, sick, and useless are 
put to death with various cruelties and disgusting rites. 

The Indians are again subdivided into various families, each 
of which have their family badge. The badges are the whale, 
the porpoise, the eagle, the coon, the wolf and the frog. These 
crests extend through different tribes, and their members have a 
closer relation to one another than the tribal connection. For 
instance, members of the same tribe may marry, but not mem- 
bers of the same badge. Thus, a wolf may not marry into the 
wolf family, but may into that of the whale. 

Upon all public occasions they are seated according to their 
rank. This rank is distinguished by the height of a pole erected 
in front of their houses. The greater the chief, the higher his 
pole. Some of these poles are over 100 feet high. Mr. Duncan, 
the missionary, relates how, upon one occasion a head chief of 
the Nasse River Indians put up a pole higher than his rank 
would allow. The friends of the chief whose head he would 
thus step over, made fight with guns, and the over ambitious chief 
was shot in the arm, which led him to quickly shorten his stick. 

Their houses are from 25 to 40 feet square, without a window, 
the only openings being a small door for entrance, and a hole in the 
roof for the escape of the smoke. The door is three or four feet 
above the ground level, and opens on the inside upon a broad 
platform, which extends around the four sides. This platform 
contained their rolls of blankets, bedding, and other stores. 
Some of the houses had a second platform inside the first, and 
a few steps lower. Then a few more steps down brings to the 
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inside square on the ground floor, which is also planked, with 
the exception of about four feet square in the centre, where 
the fire is built on the ground; some few had a small inside 
room, looking as if it was a portion of the cabin of a wrecked 
vessel. The walls, and frequently roofs, are made of cypress 
plank, from two to five feet wide, and two to three inches thick. 
These planks are made by first splitting the' trees into great 
planks, then smoothing down the planks with a small adze. 

In front of their leading houses and at their burial places are 
sometimes immense timbers covered with carvings. Those that 
attended the Centennial will remember such posts. These are 
the genealogical records of the family. The child usually takes 
the totem of the mother. For instance, at the bottom of the 
post may be the carving of a whale, over that a fox, a porpoise, 
and an eagle—signifying that the great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent occupant of the house, on his mother’s side, belonged to the 
whale family, the grandfather to the fox family, the father to 
the porpoise, and he himself to the eagle family. These stan- 
dards are from two to five feet in diameter, and often over sixty 
feet in height, and sometimes cost from $1000 to $2000. Form- 
erly the entrance to the house was a hole through this standard, 
but latterly they are commencing to have regular doors hung on 
hinges. Among the Stickines these badge trees or totems are 
usually off to one side of the door. 

Alaska Canoes. Alaska is celebrated for its canoes. Some 
of the largest of these canoes are from sixty to seventy-five feet 
long and eight to ten feet wide, and will carry one hundred peo- 
ple. One of these great canoes was on exhibition last year at the 
Centennial. The | operation of making them is thus described: 
“Having selected a sound tree, and cut it the desired length, the 
outside is first shaped, then the tree is hollowed out till the shell 
is of proper thickness; this is done with a tool resembling a 
grubbing hoe or narrow adze with a short handle. It is then 
filled with water, which is heated by throwing in hot stones. 
The cance is then covered with a canvas to keep the steam in, 
this softens the timber, and the sides are distended by cross-sticks 
to the desired breadth at the center, and tapering towards the 
ends in lines of beautiful symmetry. It is finished off with a 
highly ornamental figure-head, and the bulwarks strengthened 
by afancy covering board.” 

Ornaments. Many of them paint their faces with lamp black 
and oil, which gives them a very repulsive appearance. They 
have a great variety of household utensils made from the horns 
of mountain sheep and goats, from ivory and from wood. Poly- 
gamy is common among ; the rich. Upon arriving at a marriage- 
able age, the lower lip of the girl is pierced and a silver pin 
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inserted, the flat head of the pin being in the mouth and the pin 
projecting through the lip over the chin. Many of them, men 
as well of women, wear a silver ring in the nose as well as the 
ears. After marriage the silver pin is removed from the 
woman’s lip, and a spool shaped plug, called labaret, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, is substituted in its place. As she grows 
older larger ones are inserted, so that an old woman may have 
one two inches in diameter. 

Marriage. A man wanting a wife sends a message to that 
effect to the girl’s relations. If he receives a favorable answer he 
sends them all the presents he can procure. Upon the appointed 
day he goes to her father’s house and sits down on the door-step 
with his back to the house. The relations who have assembled 
there sing a marriage song, at the close of which furs and calico 
are laid across the floor and the girl is escorted over them from the 
corner where she has been sitting, and takes her seat by the side 
of the man. Then dancing, singing and eating are kept up by 
the guests until they are tired. In these festivities the couple 
take no part. After this they fast for two days, and then after 
a slight repast they fast for two days more. Four weeks after- 
ward they come together and are recognized as husband and 
wife. 

Polygamy. Polygamy, with all its attendant evils, is common 
among the Kaviaks. These wives are often sisters. Sometimes 
a man’s own mother or daughter is among his wives. Ifa man’s 
wife bears him only daughters, he continues to take other wives 
until he has sons. One of the Nasse chiefs is said to have had 
forty wives. After marriage they are practically slaves of their 
husbands. Their persons are at the disposal of visitors or trav- 
elers, guests of their husbands. They are sometimes, in South- 
ern Alaska, sent to the mines, while the husband lives ‘in idleness 
at home on the wages of their immorality. If ill-behaved, 
excessively lazy, or barren, they are sent away. Sometimes they 
are traded off by the husband for something he may desire. In 
child-birth, when needing the most tender care, they are driven 
out of the house as unclean, aud kept for ten days in an uncom- 
fortable hut, without attention. 

When a young girl arrives at maturity she is considered unclean. 
Everything she comes in contact with, and even the sky she 
looks upon, is considered unclean. She is therefore thought to 
be unfit for the sun to shine upon, and is confined for a year in 
a hut, so small that she cannot stand upright in it. Only the 
girl’s mother is allowed to approach her, and she only to bring 
her food. 

Around Sitka this period has been shortened to three months. 
At the close of this imprisonment*she is taken out, her old 
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clothes burned, new ones provided, and a feast given, during 
which a slit is cut in the under lip, parallel with the mouth, and 
a piece of wood or shell inserted to keep the aperture extended. 
In some sections all the work but hunting and fighting falls 
upon the women—even the boys transferring their loads and 
work to their sisters. 

Said a great chief, “Women are made to labor. One of them 
can haul as much as two men. They pitch our tents, make and 
mend our clothing,” ete. 

Slaves. And, as if their ordinary condition was not bad 
enough, the majority of the slaves are women. The men cap- 
tured in war are usually killed, or reserved for torture; but the 
women are kept as beasts of burden, and often treated with 
great inhumanity. The master’s power over them is unlimited. 
He can torture or put them to neath at will. Sometimes, upon 
the death of the master, one or more of them are put to death, 
that he may have some one to wait upon him in the next world. 

Burials. Between the houses and the higher land back of them 
are a number of boxes about five feet by two in size, raised on 
four posts a few feet from the ground. Also small frame 
houses like an old fashioned smoke house four feet square. 
These are the graves of the chiefs and Shaman’s (sorcerers). 
One of them was surmounted by a wooden figure of a whale ten 
feet long, another had a figure of an immense frog. Others had 
the genealogy of the dead painted upon them. 

The bodies of the dead are disjointed and burned. The 
funeral ceremonies of the wealthy often last four days. Dead 
slaves are cast into the sea. They believe in the transmigration 
of souls from one body to another, but not to animals. And the 
wish is often expressed that in the next change, they may be 
born into this or that powerful family. Those whose bodies are 
burned are supposed to be warm in the next world, and the 
others cold. If slaves are sacrificed at their burial it relieves 
their owners from work in the next world. 

Their food consists largely of berries and fish. Large quan- 
tities of salmon are smoked and put away for future use. They 
also prepare large quantities of fish oil. Some years ago a party 
of them having seen the cooks on ship mix up flour and bake it 
into bread—got possession of a barrel of lime from a shipwrecked 
vessel. A portion of this was mixed up as they had seen the cook 
do, and baked and boiled, and boiled and baked, but to their 
great disgust nothing eatable came from it. 

Widow-burning. Among the Nehaunes and Talcolins, when 
a man dies, his widow is compelled to ascend the burning funeral 
pile, throw herself upon the body, and remain there until the 
hair is burned from her head, and she is almost suffocated. She 
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is then allowed to stagger from the pile, but must frequently 
thrust her hand through the flames and place it upon his bosom, 
to show her continued devotion. Finally the ashes are gathered 
up and placed in a little sack, which the widow carries on her 
person for two years. During this period of mourning she is 
clothed in rags, and treated as a slave. 

Murder of the Old and Feeble. Among the Chuckees the 
old and feeble are sometimes destroyed. This is done by placing 
a rope around the neck, and dragging them over the stones. If 
this does not kill, then the body is stoned, or speared, and left te 
be eaten by the dogs. Occasionally the old ask to be killed. 
Then they are taken, stupefied with drugs, and, in the midst of 
various incantations, bled to death. 

Women denied burial. Among the Tuski and many of the 
Orarian tribes the bodies of good men are burned, and the ashes 
carefully preserved. But in some sections, where wood is scarce, 
the bodies of women are not considered worth the wood that 
would be consumed in the burning, and they are either cast out, 
to be consumed by the dogs, foxes and crows, or cast into the 
sea as food for the fishes. 

A summary cure for crying babies is to take them to the sea 
shore and hold them in the watef until they cease crying. As 
soon as they can walk, children are bathed in the sea daily, and 
they learn to swim about as soon as they do to walk. Festivals 
are given on erecting a new house, naming of children, mar- 
riages, deaths, etc. These festivals consist of dancing, singing, 
and feasting. Some of them are so expensive as to epentedii 
a whole circle of relatives. 

Shamans. Sorcery seems universal among all uncivilized 
people, prevailing alike in Asia, Africa, America, and the islands 
of the sea. The words and actions of the Shaman are consid- 
ered infallible. The office is often hereditary, the son inheriting 
from the father the various paraphernalia of drum, rattles, 
masks, charms, etc. The young man that would become a Sha- 
man, according to Dall, secludes himself for a time in the woods, 
living on roots. He then claims that a master spirit sends an 
otter to him, which he kills. The skin of the otter becomes his 
badge of office, the tongue is placed in a bag prepared for the 
purpose, and carefully concealed as a charm, for was an uniniti- 
ated person to look upon it, they would immediately lose their 
senses. If solitude and low diet does not bring power, the young 
Shaman spends a night at the grave of an old Shaman, taking a 
tooth or finger from the corpse and holding it in his mouth to 
more readily compel the attendance of the spirits. The honor 
of the Shaman depends upon the number of spirits he can 
control. He has a separate mask, songs and dances for each. 
His hair is never to be cut. 
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From Dall we also receive the following specimen perform- 
ance: “On the day appointed for the exhibition of his power, 
his relations, who act the part of a chorus of singers, are obliged 
not only to fast, but also use a feather as an emetic, to free 
themselves entirely from food. The performance commences 
at sunset and lasts until sunrise. All who wish to participate 
assemble in the lodge of the Shaman, where they join in a song, 
to which time is beaten on a drum. Dressed in his parapher- 
nalia, with a mask over his face, the Shaman rushes round and 
round the fire which is burning in the centre of the lodge. He 
keeps his eyes directed toward the opexing on the roof, and 
keeps time to the drum with violent motions of his limbs and 
body. These movements gradually become more convulsive; 
his eyes roll until the whites alone are visible. Suddenly he 
stops, looks intently at the drum and utters loud cries. The 
singing ceases and all ears are strained to catch the utterances 
which are supposed to be inspired. By changing the masks he 
places himself en rapport with the spirit to which each mask is 
dedicated. It is believed that this spirit inspires for a moment 
all the utterances which are supposed to be inspired.” 

When a Shaman dies his body is left for a day in each of the 
four corners of his room; on the fifth day it is carried out, 
dressed in the costume of his order, and deposited in one of the 
small burial houses spoken of previously. His body is not 
burned. 

Cannibals. The Indians are held in abject fear of the conjurers 
or medicine men. Some of the scenes to be constantly witnessed 
on that coast are thus depicted by Mr. Duncan of the Church 
Missionary Society, British Columbia: “The other day we were 
called upon to witness a terrible scene. An old chief, in cold 
blood, ordered a slave to be dragged tothe beach, murdered and 
thrown into the water. His orders were quickly obeyed. The 
victim was a poor woman. Two or three reasons were assigned 
for this foul act. One is that it is to take away the disgrace 
attached to his daughter who has been suffering for some time 
with a ball wound in the arm. Another report is that he does 
not expect his daughter to recover, so he has killed this slave 
in order that she may prepare for the coming of his daughter 
into the unseen world. I did not see the murder, but imme- 
diately after saw crowds of people running out of the houses 
near to where the corpse was thrown and “for ming themselves 
into groups at a good distance away, from fear of what was to 
follow. Presently two bands of furious wretches appeared, each 
headed by a man in a state of nudity. They gave vent to the 
most unearthly sounds, and the naked men made themselves look 
as unearthly as possible, proceeding in a creeping kind of stoop, 
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and stepping like two proud horses, at the same time shooting 
forward each arm alternately, which they held out at full length 
for a little time in the most defiant manner. Besides this, the 
continual jerking of their heads back, causing their long black 
hair to twist about, added much to their savage appearance. 
For some time they pretended to be seeking for the body, and 
the instant they came where it lay they commenced screaming 
and rushing around it like so many angry wolves. Finally they 
seized it, dragged it out of the water and laid it on the beach, 
where they commenced tearing it to pieces with their teeth. 
The two bands of men immediately surrounded them and so hid 
their horrid work. In a few minutes the crowd broke again, 
when each of the naked cannibals appeared with half of the 
body in his hands. Separating a few yards they commenced, 
amid horrid yells, their still more horrid feast of eating the raw 
dead body. The two bands of men belonged to that class called 
‘medicine men.’ 

“I may mention that each party has some characteristic 
peculiar to itself; but in a more general sense their divisions 
are but three, viz: those who eat human bodies, the dog eaters, 
and those who have no custom of the kind. Early in the morn- 
ing the pupils would be out on the beach, or on the rocks in a 
state of nudity. Each had a place in front of his own tribe; 
nor did intense cold interfere in the slightest degree. After the 
poor creature had crept about, jerking his head and screaming 
for some time, a party of men would rush out, and after sur- 
rounding him, would commence singing. The dog-eating party 
occasionally carried a dead dog to their pupil, who forthwith 
commenced to tear it in the most doglike manner. The party 
of attendants kept up a low growling noise, or a whoop, which 
was seconded by a screeching noise made from an instrument, 
which they believe to be the abode of a spirit. In a little time 
the naked youth would start up again and proceed a few more 
yards in a crouching posture, with his arms pushed out behind 
him, and tossing his flowing black hair. All the while he is 
earnestly watched by the group about him, and when he pleases 
to sit down, they again surround him, and commence singing. 
This kind of thing goes on, with several different additions, for 
some time. Before the prodigy finally retires, he takes a run 
into every house belonging to his tribe, and is followed by his 
train. When this is done in some cases he has a ramble on the 
tops of the same houses, during which he is anxiously watched 
by his attendants, as if they expected his flight. By and by he 
condescends to come down, and then they follow him to his den 
which is marked by a rope made of red bark being hung over 
the doorway so as prevent any person from ignorantly violating 
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its precincts. None are allowed to enter that house but those 
connected with the art; all I know, therefore, of their further 
proceedings is, that they keep up a furious hammering, singing, 
and screeching for hours during the day. 

Of all these parties, none are so much dreaded as the canni- 
bals. One morning I was called to witness a stir in the camp 
which had been caused by this set. When I reached the gallery 
I saw hundreds of Tsimsheeans sitting in their canoes, which 
they had just pushed away from the beach. I was told that the 
cannibal party was in search of a body to devour, and if they 
failed to find a dead one, it was probable that they would seize the 
first living one that came in their way; so that all the people 
living near to the cannibals’ house had taken to their canoes to 
escape being torn to pieces. It is the custom among these 
Indians to burn their dead; but I suppose for these occasions 
they take care to deposit a corpse somewhere in order to satisfy 
these inhuman wretches. 

“These, then, are some of the things and scenes which occur 
in the day during the winter months, while the nights are taken 
up with amusements, singing and dancing. Occasionally the 
medicine parties invite people to their several houses, and ex- 
hibit tricks before them of various kinds. Some of the actors 
appear as bears, while others wear masks, the parts of which 
are moved by strings. The great feature in their proceedings 
is to pretend to murder, and then to restore to life, and so forth. 
The cannibal, on such occasions, is generally supplied with two, 
three or four human bodies, which he tears to pieces before 
his audience. Several persons, either from bravado or as a 
charm, present their arms for him to bite. I have seen several 
whom he has thus bitten, and I hear two have died from the 


effects.” 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE TOBACCO.-PIPE IN EUROPE. 


BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 
PART II.—SWITZERLAND. 


In the museum of the Antiquarian Society of Ziirich, Swit- 
zerland, are three ancient pipes, analogous to the “Elfin pipes” 
of Great Britain. Baron de Bonstetten, in the Recweil des 
Antiquites Suisses, has figured and described several of these 
objects, among which are a gold medallion with the figure of a 
centaur, holding in his mouth an implement in the form of a 
pipe, and a terra-cotta figure representing a hand grasping a 
hollow cylinder or cone. I am inclined, however, to agree with 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller, in his belief that the former has not 
been correctly described, and that the figure of the centaur was 
not intended to be represented with a pzpe in its mouth. It is 
doubtful also that the /atter was designed for a pipe, “and if so, 
it undoubtedly belongs to a much more recent period” than that 
assigned to it by M. de Bonstetten. In reply to some inquiries 
regarding the ancient pipes of Switzerland, Dr. Keller writes 
me: “Concerning the discovery of Rhaetian or Celtic antiqui- 
ties at Burwein, it is certainly true that at this village, which 
lies near to the village of Conters, on the road from Chur to 
Engadin, in the Canton of Graubiindten (Grison), a countryman, 
in the year 1786, discovered, near the public road, two copper 
kettles, one within the other. The inner one contained gold and 
silver armlets of various sizes, a few gold and many silver coins, 
dies, a sort of spectacles of twisted wire with a small opening 
in the center; also small pipes, and lastly objects supposed to 
be tools—Roman augers. There were also found with these, 
bracelets of gold, representing snakes, a small silver kettle, and 
a censer with silver chains The coins which were dis- 
covered here are undoubtedly Etruscan. We have described 
them in the 7th volume, number 8, of the proceedings of our 
Antiquarian Society. The other objects of this discovery be- 
long, without doubt, to a date previous to the Christian era, and 
may be either Etruscan or Celtic. We suppose that the bronze 
and iron pipes found here, and which are still frequently being 
brought to light, are ancient. If this were certain, those anti- 
quaries are right who affirm that in the times of the Romans 
such pipes were not used for smoking, but served for burning 
incense on festive occasions.” 

“The three pipes in our collection, as you see, resemble those 
which are found in England, and which are there called ‘ Elfin’ 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


or ‘Fairy pipes.’ Concerning the age of these, antiquarians dif- 
fer. Some hold that they are of Roman fabrication, relying 
upon the circumstance that they have sometimes actually been 
found in the ruins of Roman abodes. Others, to which class I 
belong, consider them the productions of the 16th or 17th cent- 
ury, and recognize in them the first pipes which were used after 
the introduction of tobacco into Europe. The three pipes in our 
collection have all been found in the Canton of Ziirich, and are 
made of thick plates of iron, curled into shape and soldered 
together with copper No. 3 of the Ziirich pipes, like No. 
7 of the pipes of Quiguerez, has an arched cap with two per- 
forations. See fig. 4. Although, as you see, such pipes are 
frequently found with us, they have not, as in England, peculiar 
names among the common people. I am of the opinion that 
they are the same that were made in the 16th or 17th century, 
and which are sometimes turned up accidentally with Roman 
relics. Such pipes are found in Switzerland in many public 
and private collections.” In another letter, the accomplished 
explorer of the palajittes remarks, “In the pile-buildings we find 
no indications that point to the custom of tobacco-smoking.” 
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In an account of the primitive forges in the Bernese Jura, 
published by M. A. Quiguerez,?° pipes are alluded to, among 
other antiquities, “qu’on a-cru inconnues dans lantiquité, 
mais qui se trouvent trop nombreuses dans les habitations gallo- 
romaines, pour pouvoir actuellement en nier l’existence ou 
Yemploi dans ces temps reculés.” He continues, “There are 
many of them in the museum of Avenches, in that of Porren- 
truy, and at Montbéliard. We have found three of them, with 


Fig. 6. 
PIPES OF QUIGUREZ. 


some very characteristic objects. They are all of iron, very 
small, and exactly of the form of our gypsum pipes 

still has its lid. The same form was employed at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century, as we have proof in exhuming the 
body of a Swiss guard, burned in 1637. But pipes of that time 
were of terra-cotta. Fig. 5 came from a Roman or Gallic-Ro- 
man military post, near the walls of Liesberg, at a distance of 
some hundred feet from the site of a forge. “Fig. 6 was found 
at Delémont, with some Gallic-Roman debris, and fig. 7 at 
Develier, with some beautiful fragments of vases made of bole, 
in the Roman ruins. 

M. Quiguerez believes that “These objects show that the Gal- 
lic or Helvetian people smoked before the arrival of the Romans, 
using probably aromatic herbs, like the wild-thyme, and perhaps 
also the hartstongue and hemp. If these pipes do not come par- 
ticularly from the primitive forges, they belong to the first age 
of iron. It is desirable that further investigations be made in 
regard to their origin, for because the Roman authors do not 
speak of them, that is no proof that certain peoples of antiquity 
did not make use of the pipe as well as those of America.” 





20 Vide Transactions of the Soc. of Antiquaries, Ziirich, 1871, vol. XVII, p. 86. 
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Fig. 8. 
FRoM THE JURA. FROM THE COLLECTION oF M. MURET. 


Says Dr. Wilson,?! “Pliny has been produced to show that 
Coltsfoot furnished a substitute for the American plant which 
superseded this and other fancied supplies of the ancients’ pipes. 
Speaking of that plant as a remedy for a cough (Nat. Hist. 
XXVI, 16), Pliny says: ‘Hujus aridee cum radice fumus per 
arundinem, haustus et devor atus, veterem sanare dicitur tussim ; 
sed in singulos haustus passum gustandum est.’ This, however, 
is nothing more than a proof of the antiquity of a process of 
applying the fumes or steam of certain plants, for medicinal 
purposes, which is recommended in a treatise on ‘The Vertues 
of Colefoot’ in the Historie of Plantes, by Rembert Dodoens, 
translated and published i in England in 1578. ‘The parfume of 
the dryed leaves,’ says he, ‘layde upon quick coles, taken into the 
mouth through the pipe of a funnell, or tunnell, helpeth such as 
are troubled with the shortness of winde, and fetche their breath 
thicke and often.’” In olden times housewives were in the habit 
of administering the vapor of various herbs to the sick, and, in 
some cases, the fumes were inhaled through the spout of a tea-pot. 

“Potters’ names or marks,” observes Dr. Keller, “are not usu- 
ally given.on clay pipes, yet I recollect having noticed on a few 
such pipes two Roman letters, but what they were, I do not 
remember.” These were stamped on the flat heels, as was done 
in the earlier British clay pipes. “In my opinion,” he concludes, 
“all iron pipes originated in the 16th or 17th century, in Holland, 
from whence smoking spread over the rest of the Continent.’ 

Figs. 8-9 represent two iron pipes from the Jura (Kanton 
Bern), by A. Quiguerez. The original of fig. 10 is in the collee- 
tion of M. Muret, Conservateur aux Médailles, Paris. The 
material is bronze, and on one of the sides of the bowl can be 


a1 Vide Pipes and Tobacco, or Notes < on n the Narcotic Usages of the Old and New World. 
By Daniel Wilson, LL. D. Toronto, 1857. 
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seen a little quadrangu- 
lar opening. Fig. 11 is 
supposed to be an Etrus- 
can pipe, in beautiful 
patina, from the collec- 
tion Campana. Figs. 12- 
13 are two views of a 
bronze pipe found in the 
year 1858 in a forest 
near Biel, Canton Berne. 
The plates of bronze at 
a@aaare joined together 
with silver seams. Pipe 
No. 14 is now in the collection of the Davenport (Iowa) Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. Mr. W. H. Pratt, who has kindly 
furnished me with a sketch, describes it as a sheet iron pipe 
which was given him by a pupil several years ago, who belonged 
to a Dutch family residing in the neighborhood. The illustra- 
tion is of the actual size, and there can be no doubt that the 


Fig. 11.—F Rom THE CAMPANA CoLLEcTion. 
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Figs. 12-13.—CANTON BERN. 


original is one of the earlier Dutch productions which has found 
its way to the United States, and which bears a striking resem- 
blance to some of the ancient forms figured above. 

A copper or bronze pipe (fig. 15), found in a field in Montour 
county, Pa., is owned by Mr. J. M. M. Gernerd, of Muncy, Pa. 
It is not certain whether it is a purely aboriginal production, or 
whether it was brought from Europe and traded to the natives 
a century or so ago. The form is unusual, though somewhat 
similar specimens have been brought to light on the eastern 
continent. 

After a careful review of the foregoing facts, we arrive at 
the conclusion that we have no positive proof that pipes were in 
use in Europe before the Columbian discovery of America; but 
if it can be shown that such was undoubtedly the case, it is 
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reasonably certain that such ob- 
jects were employed in medicinal 
remedies or for purposes of fumi- 
gation. Ancient. terra-cotta pipes 
are extremely rare on the conti- 
nent, and although antique metal 
pipes are common in some of the 
<uropean museums, the latter must 
be ascribed to a more recent period 
than the early 
clay pipes of 
} Great Britain. 
J 








Pig. 14.—DutTcH PIPE—DAVENPORT MUSEUM. 


N. B.—Since my paper on the ancient pipes of Great Britain 
appeared in the last number of the Antiquarian, Mr. 8. L. 
Frey, of Palatine Bridge, N. Y., has written me that he has 
recently found a number of English clay pipes in Indian graves. 
Amongst these were two specimens with the initials R. T. stamped 
in the bowls, which were doubtless the same as those found in 
an Indian grave in Pennsylvania, and described in the preceding 


paper. Other examples had the initials E. B. stamped on the 
flat heels, as in the earliest pipes of Great Britain and those 
mentioned by Dr. Keller. Another was marked with the letter 
S, while still another has a very rude representation of a man on 
horseback, “possibly,” as Mr. Frey remarks, “intended to repre- 
sent St. George and 

the dragon.” In one 

of these graves was 

found a very interest- 

ing early Fulham jug. 

All of these articles 

had been obtained by 

the Indians from the 

early settlers in New : 

York and the New Fig. 15.—CorprerR PrPr—GERNERD COLLECTION. 
England states. 





THE MAUMEE RIVER. 


FORT WAYNE, OLD FORT MIAMI, AND THE ROUTE 
FROM THE MAUMEE TO THE WABASH. 


3Y R. S. ROBERTSON. 


The early history of the country is a subject attracting the 
attention of many intelligent minds, and now that many 
county histories are being prepared, it is but right that any whose 
investigations have enabled them to throw any light upon the 
early history of any locality should furnish it, that the work un- 
dertaken may be as complete as it is possible to make it. It is 
with this view, and with the hope that it may induce others to 
contribute to the work, that I contribute my mite, in the follow- 
ing hasty sketch from notes made at different times for my 
own use. 

The importance of maps in deciding important questions in 
history is often overlooked, but they are frequently the only ree- 
ords of early explorations. It is from an early map that we can 
prove that the site of Fort Wayne was known at an earlier date 
than any recorded history has given. 

In 1657 Sanson, who was Roy al Geographer to the king of 
France, prepared a map of “Le Canada, ou Nouvelle France,” 
on which Lake Erie is displayed, with a river flowing into it 
from a distance, clearly representing the present course of the 
the Maumee from the site of Fort Wayne to the lake. The St. 
Marys and St. Joseph are not delineated, showing that their 
courses had not not yet been explored. Thus we have quite 
conclusive evidence, that the Maumee had been explored to 
the vicinity of this point prior to 1657, by the indefatigable 
French explorers. 

The map is in the possession of C. C. Baldwin, Esq., of Cleve- 
land, and a reduced copy is given in the American Antigua- 
RIAN, vol. 1, p. 233. 

Again, in 1680 the route to the Mississippi by way of the 
Maumee and Wabash is clearly alluded to by Pere Allouez, who 
says: “There is, at the end of Lake Erie, ten leagues below the 
strait, a river, by which we can traverse much of the road to 
the Illinois, being navigable to canoes, about two leagues nearer 
to that by which they usually go there (by the St. Joseph of 
the lake and Kankakee?)—JLetter of Pere Allouez, on the 
9th of November, 1680, translated frow Margry, 3, p. 98. 

In 1681 the great La Salle, before starting on his second expe- 
dition towards the Mississippi, made his will, in which is the 
following devise: “Do give, cede and transfer to the said Sieur 
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Pliet, in case of my deathh * * * As well as-all my rights 
over the country of the Miamis, Illinois, and others to the south- 
ward, with the settlements among the Miamis, in the state it 
may be at the time of my death.”— Will of LaSalle, Aug. 11, 
1681. Translated from Margry’s French Discoveries. 

We find another mention in 1682, from the pen of LaSalle, 
in a letter, which says: “The 15th of January we struck the 
trail of those of our people whom M. de Tonty had sent on a 
hunting expedition. They were searched for and one was found. 
The two others were gone to make enquiries after me to the 
river of the Miamis.”"— 7Zranslated from Margry, in Magazine 
of American History, 2, 544. 

In Western Annals, p. 81, it is stated that in a report of La 
Salle to Frontenac, made in 1682, he mentions the route by the 
Maumee and Wabash to the Mississippi as the most direct. 
Notwithstanding it was the shortest route, the explorers long 
continued to go around by the lakes, sometimes descending by 
Green Bay aud the Fox and [Illinois rivers, or by the head of 
Lake Michigan up the St. Joseph of the Lake to the present 
site of South Bend, thence by Portage to the Kankakee and 
down that river. Why they should so long travel this round- 
about way has been a mystery until lately, when another unpub- 
lished letter of LaSalle threw a flood of light upon it. It is well 
known that about the time of the advent of the whites, the 
Iroquois confederacy was carrying on a war of extermination 
against the Algonquin tribes, of which the Miamis were a part. 
LaSalle says: “Because I can no longer go to the Illinois but by 
the lakes Huron and Illinois, the other ways which I have dis- 
covered by the head of Lake Erie, and by the western coast of 
the same, becoming too dangerous by frequent encounters with 
the Iroquois.—Letter of LaSalle, October, 1682. Translated 
Srom Margry, 2, 296. 

This letter is important also, because it shows that LaSalle 
actually discovered the route, and that he has stood where now 
a populous city stands, when there was nothing to meet his view 
but the unbroken forest and the small cluster of Indian wig- 
wams. We may consider this disputed question proven, for La 
Salle was noted for stating nothing but exact facts, and when 
he says “I have discovered the route,” it may be taken as a fact. 

From 1682 to 1716, a period of 34 years, my researches have 
led me to no direct mention of this route, but it is stated that a 
route was established about 1716 from the head of Lake Erie 
up the Maumee to the site of Fort Wayne; thence by a portage 
to the Wabash; thence by way of that river to the Ohio and 
Mississippi—but the authority for the statement is unfortunately 
not given.— Western Annals, p. 80. 
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Little more is known of events here until near the middle of 
the eighteenth century. There is a map in Colden’s History 
of the Five Nations, showing a portage from the St. Marys to 
the “Oubache”—one from our St. Joseph to the “Huakiki,” 
(Kankakee), and one from the Kankakee to the St. Joseph of 
Lake Michigan.— Colden’s Hist. of the Five Nations, ed. 1847. 

Parkman says: “At the middle of the eighteenth century, her 
great object,” speaking of France, “was fast advancing towards 
completion. Two posts on the Wabash and one on the Maumee 
made France the mistress of the great trading highway from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio.” —Consp. of Pontiac, 1. 62. 

History and tradition inform us that a French fort was de- 
stroyed here in 1747. If this be true, it must have been soon 
re-established, for in 1749 Capt. Bienville de Celeron, a cheva- 
lier of the order of St. Louis, was sent by the Governor of Can- 
ada, the Marquis de Galissoniere, with orders to descend the 
Ohio and take possession of the country in the name of the king. 
He descended the Ohio to the mouth of the Great Miami, bury- 
ing leaden inscribed plates at various points in his route; thence 
up the Miami to about Fort Laramie; thence across the portage 
to the head of the Maumee. “They completed the portage on 
the 22nd of September and arrived at Kiskakon. This appears 
to be the Indian name for the site of Fort Wayne. Celeron 
found it a French post, under the command of M. de Raymond. 
It undoubtedly took the name of Kiskakon from a tribe of 
Ottawas that removed to this place from Missillimackinac, where 
they had resided as late as 1681. It was here that Celeron pro- 
vided pirogues and provisions for the descent of the Maumee 
to Lake Erie. The Miami chief Pied Froid, or Cold Foot, re- 
sided in the village. He appears not to have been very constant 
in his allegiance, either to the French or the English. Leaving 
Kiskakon on the 27th of September, part of the expedition went 
overland to Detroit, and the remainder descended the river by 
canoe.” — Mag. of Am. History, 2, 130-147. 

A map of his route, prepared by Father Bonnecamp, who ac- 
companied the expedition, shows with considerable exactness 
the course of the St. Marys and Maumee, and the “Fort” is lo- 
cated in the bend of the St. Marys south and east of the river. 
If the Map is correct and we have no reason to doubt it, the 
fort stood somewhere not far from the residence of Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch, which agrees with existing traditions. Vaudreuil 
mentions Fort Miami on the Maumee in 1751. This must have 
been our Fort Miami, for although there were four forts of that 
name in the west, the other Fort Miami on the Maumee was not 
built until early in-1794, and then by the British. One of the 
four was at the junction of the St. Joseph and St. Marys, the 
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second at the mouth of the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, the 
third on the Illinois river, and the fourth at the foot of the Man- 
mee rapids.— Western Annals, 82 and note. 

It may be interesting to note that in 1753, Maj. Geo. Wash- 
ington accompanied his report to Gov. Dinwiddie of his mission 
to the French at Fort Duquesne, with a map of the western 
country, which indicates that if he could not himself “tell a lie” 
he could prepare maps that were a good ways from the truth. 
On it a mountain range, marked as running from N. E. to S. W. 
lies in the peninsula forming the present State of Michigan. On 
the east side of the range the “Miamis river,” a very short 
stream, flows directly east into Lake Erie, while the “Obaysh,” 
(Wabash) or St. Jerome, river rises on the west side of the same 
mountain range, near where the city of Jackson now stands, 
flowing only a little west of south to the Ohio. 

In 1758 this route was described by Du Pratz; He says: 
“From the Missouri to the Oubache (the Ohio) is a hundred 
leagues. It is by this river that one goes to Canada from New 
Orleans to Quebec. This voyage is made by going up the river 
(Mississippi) to the Oubache (Ohio), then they go up this river 
to the river of the Miamis (the Wabash), continue this route to 
the portage, and when they reach this place seek natives of this 
nation, who make the portage in the space of two leagues. This 
road completed they find a small river which flows into Lake 
Erie.”— Translated from DuPratz Da Louisiane, 1,147, and 
the accompanying map gives the route and portage as above 
described. 

The French were then in peaceable possession of all the west 
but their domination soon came to an end. Most of the western 
posts were transferred to the English in 1760. It was on the 
29th of November, 1760, that Detroit fell into hands of the Eng- 
lish, and soon after an officer was sent southward to take posses- 
sion of the Fort Miami (now Fort Wayne), and Ouatonon, which 
guarded the communication between Lake Erie and the Ohio.— 
Parkman, Consp. of Pontiac, 156 and 169. 

This was undoubtedly Ensign Holmes, with a detachment of 
60th rifles, or “Royal Americans.” Not more than 600 or 800 
men of this regiment garrisoned all the forts of the west. A full 
history of this regiment would be a history of the country west 
of the Alleghenies, from this time until the revolutionary period, 
but, unfortunately, no such history is known to exist. 

The 60th Rifles, or Royal Americans, was a regiment organ- 
ized in 1755, under the direction of the Duke of Cumberland, 
expressly for American service. It was to consist of four bat- 
talions of 1000 each, to be raised from among the German and 
Swiss emigrants; £81,178 was voted by parliament to raise it. 
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German and Swiss officers were to be provided, and an act of 
parliament was passed to authorize them to be commissioned. Its 
ranks at this time were filled by provincials of English as well as 
of German descent. Henry Boquet was a Swiss, of the Canton 
of Berne, and was a soldier from boyhood, serving under the 
king of Sardinia, and afterwards that of Holland. He accepted 
a Lieut.-Col.’s commission in the regiment in 1755, and was Col. 
of the 1st Battalion at this period. He was made a Brig.-Gen’l 
in 1765. The regiment was honored with the post of danger in 
all the Indian wars along the very extended frontier. One of 
its battalions was defending Fort George on the Lake of that 
name and was nearly annihilated by the massacre so vividly de- 
scribed by Cooper in the Last of the Mohicans, when they had 
surrendered to Montcalm. Another’ guarded the Pennsylvania 
frontier, and the rest were scattered among all the forts of the 
great west, exposed to all the horrors of Pontiac’s bloody wars. 
A namesake of the writer, Capt. Robertson, was captured by 
the Indians near Detroit, put to death, and tne skin of one of 
his arms used for a tobacco pouch.— Parkman, Consp. of Pon- 
tiac, 230; Smollet’s England, 3475. 

In 1763, according to Sir William’ Johnson, the Miamis had 
about 800 fighting men, but this included a portion of. their 
allies, the Kickapoos. Parkman says of them at this period: “On 
the water of the Wabash and Maumee dwelt the Miamis, who, 
less exposed, from their position, to the poison of the whisky 
keg, and the example of debauched traders, retained their an- 
cient character and customs in greater purity than their eastern 
neighbors.” —Consp. of Pontiac, 1,151. 

He says—“From Vincennes, one might paddle his canoe 
northwards up the Wabash until he reached the little wooden 
post of Ouatonon, thence a path through the woods led to the 
banks of the Maumee. Two or three Canadians or half-breeds, 
of whom there were numbers about the Fort, would carry the 
canoe on their shoulders; or, for a bottle of whisky, a few 
Miami Indians might be bribed to undertake the task. On the 
Maumee, at the end of the path, stood Fort Miami, near the 
spot where Fort Wayne was afterwards built.—Z6., 156. 
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HOW THE RABBIT KILLED THE (MALE) WINTER. 
AN OMAHA FABLE. BY J. 0. DORSEY. 


The Rabbit went somewhere. He arrived at the place where 
the Winter was. “Well, you have not been coming at all (or, 
your custom in the past has been not to come hither at all) to 
this place (not your home). Sit by those things near you. What 
is the great matter with you, you who have been walking ?” said 
the Winter. 

“Yes, my uncle, my aunt, too, my grandmother having alto- 
gether beaten the life out of me, I have been coming hither in 
a bad humor.” 

The Rabbit continued crying; he continued hopping to and fro; 
he did not sit motionless at all. “Sit still,“ said the Winter. 

“No, uncle, I always do thus.” And it came to pass that the 
Winter spoke of going out hunting. “My uncle, I will go to 
the place wheré you will be,” said the Rabbit. “What, you 
would die,” said the Winter. “No, uncle, how can you possibly 
think that I would die? At any rate 1am going thither.” “Let 
us see; so do,” said the Winter. The Winter went out; and 
when he had said, "Wh! wh!” he made a fine driving snow- 
storm. It was very cold. And when he went, the Rabbit ac- 
companied him. The Rabbit was very active; he ran very far 
in front (of the Winter), and then came back again; he ran 
around the Winter while he was moving along. “The person in 
motion is indeed active,” thought the Winter. And it came to 
pass that he (the Rabbit) scared up a deer. “Oho, uncle, there 
comes a deer to the place where you are. Shoot him,” said the 
Rabbit. “No, indeed, I do not hunt such things,” said the Win- 
ter. And then the Rabbit thought, “What can he be hunting?” 
And it came to pass that the Rabbit, while moving found some 
men. 

“Oho, uncle, some men have come to that place where you 
are. 

“Yes, such I am used to hunting,” said the Winter. And 
then the Winter killed them. And “he carried the bodies to his 
home. When he reached home he boiled the men (“who had 
been alive”). 

“Hurry for your nephew, I think he is very hungry indeed,” 
said the Winter (speaking to his wife, who was cooking). It 
was cooked. A dish he filled for him (the Rabbit) with the 
human fresh meat. 

“T am not used to eating such (food),” said the Rabbit. He 
gave it back to them. When the supply of provisions had been 
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eaten the Winter spoke of going out hunting again. “Let us 
go, Rabbit,” said the Winter. “No, uncle. Do yon go alone,” 
said the Rabbit. The Winter, having made it cold again, went 
out. When he had gone, the Rabbit questioned his wife. “My 
aunt, what does my uncle fear (when he sees it)?” “ Your 
uncle has nothing to fear.” “No, aunt, even I have something 
to fear (when I see it). It is impossible for my uncle to have 
nothing to fear.” “Your uncle has nothing to fear,” said the 
woman. “No, aunt, even I am frightened from time to time. 
It is impossible for my uncle to have nothing to fear.” “Your 
uncle fears the head of a Rocky Mountain sheep.” “Yes, I 
thought so,” said the Rabbit. Having found one, he killed it. 
He cut off the head with a knife, and carried it homeward on 
his back. The Winter reached home. “In which direction went 
the Rabbit?” “He has just gone out,” said the woman. And 
it came to pass that the Rabbit reached home at dusk. “Uncle, 
that round thing by you is the head of a Rocky Mountain sheep,” 
he said. When he had thrown it suddenly towards him, the 
Winter became altogether dead. Only the woman remained. 
Therefore, from that time it has not been very cold. 


Ma-schifi’-ge “in’a-ma dhé a-ma-ma. E’-gi-dhe U-sni dhin-ké’- 
di a-hi-bi a-ma. A-hau’: dha-ti-a-zhi’-khti nan dhan’-shti. Shé- 
gé-di gdhin’ ga. E-afi’-khti man-shnin’ dha-dhin-shé a, 4-bi a-ma 
U-sni a-ka. An’-han, ne-gi-ha, wi-“ti-mi mé-gan, wi-kan’ a-ka 
an’-fi-khdhi-khti-an’-i* e-gan’ wa-zhin’-shte “pi a-dhin-hé hi. 
Gha-gé gdhin’-bi a-ma, ma-schifi’-ge “in’ a-ka; u-an’-si dhan’- 
dhan gdhin’-bi a-ma; shkan’-d-zhY’ shté-wan’ gdhin’-ba-zhi-bi 
a-ma’, ma-schif’-ge-“in’ a-ka. 





Ma-‘shcifi’-ge-in’ a-ma dhé a-ma-ma. E’-gi-dhe 
Rabbit the (moving, past time) go- ing was it is said. And it came to pass that 
U~sni dhifi-k&’ di a-hi bi a-ma A-hau’! 
Winter, the (he who, the one sitting) at he arrived itis said. Well, 
dha-ti i-zhi-khti-nan’ dhan’-shti she’ 
you come (hither ; not your home) not very habitually; did (past sign) that by you 
ge’ -di gdhif’-gi e-‘an’-khti man-‘shnin’ dha’-dhin-she’ a 
the (plur.) by sit. What is the matter, very you walk, you who are motion ? 
a- bi a-ma. U‘sni a-ké. An’-han ne-gi-ha wi-‘ti-mi mé-gai 
Saiditis said Winter the. Yes, uncle, my aunt, likewise 
wi-‘kafi a-ka = afi’-khdhi-khti-ani é-gan wa-zhin’-shte 
my grandmother, the me killed by striking very indeed _ 80 (having) in a bad humor 
‘pi a-dhin-hé- ha. Gha-gé gdhin’ bi a-ma ma-shcifi- 
Icome (not my home) Iwhoin motion . crying he sat it is said rabbit 
ge-i a-ka u-afi’-si dhan’-dhan gdhin’ bi-ama shkan’ a-zhi shté-wan 
the hopping again and again ‘he sat itis said moving not at all 





*An-a-khdhi-khti-an-i, an-i, pronounced as one syllable, “ ine.” 
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gdhin’ ba-zhi bi a-m4 ma-schifi’-ge-in’ a-ka Shkan-a-zhi é-gan 
he sat not it is said rabbit the moving not 80 
gdhif’ ga ha’ 4- bi-a-ma U‘snia-ka Afi-ka-zhi ne-gi-ha dhé 
sat ‘ said itis said Winter the. No, uncle, this 
é-gi-man shan’-shan. E’-gi-dhe U‘-sni a-ka a-ba-e a-dhé 
so dol always. And it came to pass that Winter the to hunt go 
‘i-dha bi ama. Ne-gi-ha shu-bdhé ta mifi-ke 4 bi a-ma ma-shciii’- 
he spoke of itis said. Uncle, with you Igo will Iwho said itis said rab- 
ge-in’ aka’. Té-na! dha-té te ha. a’- bi a-ma’ U-‘sni a-ka’ Aii-ka- 
bit the. What ! you die will . said, itis said, Winter the no 
zhi-ha’ ne-gi-ha a/-khtan a-té ta’-dan shan’ shu- bdhe’ ta’ 
indeed, uncle, how possibly I die shall ? Atany rate with you Igo will 
mifi-ke ha’ Hin-da-ké! é-gaii ga ha’ a’-bi-a-ma’ U-‘sni a-ka’ 
I who : Let us see ! sodo . said, itissaid Winter the 
U-‘sni a-ka’ a’-shi a-dha’-b e-gan’ wh! wh! a’-bi-a-ma’ ‘ki 
Winter the out he went, it is said, sh (having) wh! wh! he said, itis said, when 
i-ga-shu-de ga-gha’- bi a-ma’ u-‘sni hé’ga-zhi a-ma’, Ki a-dha’- 
fine driving snow he made, it is said, cold very great itissaid, and he went 
bi-a-ma’ ‘ki zhu-gdhe a-dha’- bi a-ma’ ma-shciii’-ge-in’ a-ka’ 
itis said, when with him went, it is said, Rabbit the 
Ma-shcifi’-ge-in a-ka’ wa-si-si-gé-khti- bi a-ma’ i-tan’-dhin-a-ha’- 
Rabbit the active very it is said before (in front) 
khti shti na#’-ge a-dhe’-nan bi a-ma’ kha’-dha shti a-gdhi- 
very too run (as animals) went habitually, it is said, back again too he came 
nan- bi a-ma’ U-‘sni dhin naf#’-ge shti u-dhi-shaf#- naz’ 
habitually, itis said, cold the (in motion) run too around him habitually, 
bi ama’ Ni-a-shi#-ga dhi? wa-si-si-ge i-na-hiz’ ha e-dhé-gari 
itis said person the (in motion) active truly . that thought 
bi ama’ U-‘sni a-ka’ E’-gi-dhe ‘ta’-khti win dhi-hi - bi-a-ma’ 
itissaid Winter the: Anditcametopass deer one he scared up, it is said, 
U-hu ! ne-gi-ha ‘ta’-khti winshu-hiha ki-da gi ha’ a’-bi a-ma’ 
Oho! uncle, deer one to you comes. Shoot ! . He said, it is said, 
ma-shci?’-ge-in’ a-ma’ Afi’ka-zhi-ha’ é-ga? u-a’-na ma’-zhi ha 
. Rabbit the (in motion) no, indeed, so (like) hunt I not. 
a’- bi a-ma’ U‘sni a-ka’ Gafv’-ki in-da’-dan u-né — e-té-dan 
Said, itis said, Winter the and then what he hunt can he ? 
e-dhé-gan bi a-ma’ ma-shcif#’-ge-i#’ a-ma’ E’gi-dhe ni-a-shin-ga 
that thought itis said Rabbit the (moving) and it came to pass persons 
d‘u-ba w‘é-dha - bi-a-m4 ma-schi?’-ge-in’ a-mé U-hu ne-gi-ha 
some hehadfound itis said Rabbit the (moving) Oho ! uncle, 
ni-a-shin-ga d‘u-ba shu- hi-i ha An-han é-gan-nan u-d-ne ha 
persons (men) some to you they come. Yes, so (such) habitually hunt I 
& bi a-mé U-‘sni a-ké Gan  té-wa-dhé-bi-a-m4 Ni-a-shin ga ké 
saiditissaid Winter the and die them he caused it is said men the (lying) 
wa- ‘in a-gdhé- bi a-mé Wa- ‘in’ a-ki-bi ‘ki 
them carry he went homeward, it is said Them carrying he reached home it is said when 
u- han- bi a-m4 ni-a-shin-ga dhaf-k4 Dhi-‘tu-shka gi-dhi-ku- 
them he boiled it is said men the who Thy nephew or him hurry 
dha gi ha nan-pé-hi#-khti-an’ e-bdhégan 4 bi a-m4 U-‘sni a-ké 


he hungry very indeed thatI think said itis said Winter the 


, 
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Nin’-de dha bi a-m4 U-khpé u i zhi bi a-mé4 ni-a-shin-ga ‘ta-nu-‘ka 
Cooked he caused itis said Dish for him filled itis said men fresh meat 
té Wi é-gan wa bdh4-ta m4-zhi nan mam’ ha 4-bi a-m4 
the (collection) I such them I eat I not habitually Ido said itis said 
ma-shcin’-ge-in’ a-k4 wé-‘i bi a-mé U-man’-e té 
Rabbit the to them he gave back it is said Provisions the (collection) 
dha-snin’ bi a-m4 ‘ki shi 4-ba-e a-dhé ‘i-dh4-bi-a-m4 U-‘sni a-k4 
swallowed itis said when again to hunt go hespokeofitissaid Winter the 


Aji-gi-dhe tai ma-shcin’-ge-in 4 bi a-maé U-sni a-k4 Am’-ka-zhi 
us go let Rabbit said it is said Winter the no 


ne-gi-ha dhi-nan man-dhi#’-gi 4 bi a-m4 ma-shcin’-ge-in’ a-ké 
uncle you only walk (thou) said itis said Rabbit the 


U-‘sni a-k4 shi u-‘sni ga-ghé b e-gan’ shi a-dhaé bi a-maé 


Winter the again cold made itis said so (having) again he went itis said 


I-dhé a-m& ‘ki ma-shci#’-ge-in’ a-k& U-‘sni i-g4-khdhan 


he having gone itis said when Rabbit the Winter his wife 
dhiv-ké j-ma-gh4 bi a-mé4 ‘Ti-mi-ha wi-né-gi in-dé-dan 


or she who, the one sitting wurerws it is said. Aunt my uncle what 


nan’-pe a Dhi-né-gi nan’-pe dhifi-gé-€ hé. A*’-ka-zhi ‘ti-mi-ha 
fears he? Thy uncle to fear has none. No, aunt, 
wi-e-shté nav-pe a-t‘an’ ha 4-khtam wi-né-gi nan-pe dhifi-gé ta-dan 
I even to fear I have. How possibly my uncle to fear have none will ? 
Dhi-né-gi nan’-pe dhin-gé-é hé 4 bi a-m4 wa-‘u a-k4 An’-ka-zhi 
my uncle to fear has none. said itissaid woman _ the. No, 
‘ti-mi-ha wi-e-shté nan’-an-ghi-dha nan man’ ha 4-khtan 
aunt I even to alarm me habitually I do. How possibly 
wi-né-gi nan’-pe dhin-gé té-dan An’-han dhi-né-gi ‘pa-shtan’-ga 
myuncle tofear havenone will? Yes, thy uncle Rocky Mountain Sheep 
‘pa nan’-pe hé An-han e-gan é-sdan e-bdhé -gan ha 4 bi a-m4 
head he fears. Yes, 80 that I thought. said it is said 
ma-schin’-ge-in'-a-k4 Win i-dha - b - e-gan’ té-dha- bi a-m4é 
Rabbit the one he found it is said so dead hecaused itis said 
‘Pi dhan mé_ sa began’ ‘in’ a-gdhé bi a-m4& 
head the with a knife cut off it is said so (having) carrying he went homeward it is said 
U-sni a-k4 a-ki bi a-m4 Ma-shcin’-ge-in' — win’-an-wa-ta 
Winter the reached home it is said Rabbit in which of two directions 
dhé-a In’-can-khei 4-shi a-dhai a-bi-a-m4& wa-‘u a-ké 
went ? Now very out he went said itis said woman the 
E’-gi-dhe ‘pa-ze ‘ki a-ki bi a-m4 ma-schin’-ge-in’ a-k& 
And it came to pass dusk when he reached home it is said Rabbit the 
Ne-gi-ha shé dhan ‘pa-shtan’ga ‘pi win’ 4 bi ama 
Uncle, that by you the round object Rocky Mountain sheep's head one he said itis said 
Gi-an’-dha dhé-dha_ bi a-m4 ‘ki té&-khti a-dh4 bi a-m4 
To him threw away go causing snddenly itis said when dead very he went itis said 
U-sni a-k4 Wa-‘i dhin’-ké e-né-khei u-shté a-m4& A’-dan 
Winter the woman she who only very remained it is said Therefore 
e-di-tan u-‘sni khtia’-zhi nan’ a-ma’ She-tan’. 
from that (time) cold very not habitually (it has been) it is said, That far. 





NOTES.—Three sounds of n are used in this Fable; n, as in no; n, as in the French 
bon, vin, un, etc., designated in the Dhegiha Grammar by “a superior n”; and n, as in sing. 
Ma-shcin-ge-in. sometimes called ma-shcin-ge, the rabbit; also ma-shtin. Cf. Dakota, 
ma-shtin-ca; Otoe, mi-shcin-e; Winnebago, wa-shcin-a-ma (line 1), article-pronoun, often 
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in plural, but here singular of motion. Dhe, to go; Cf. Dakota, ya; Otoe, re. A-ma-ma 
(line 1), article pronoun, implying motion at a remote past time, not seen by the narrator, 
hence its use in fables So a-ka-ma implies rest at a remote past, not seen by the narrator; 
a-ma often means motion in recent past, or even now sometimes seen; aka, rest (standing, 
sitting) ; otherwise refers to one subject of action, when a-ma refers te more than one. 
After abi or -bi it shows that the speaker obtained the information from another ; so it may 
be translated by “it is said.” Abi-a-ma-ha corresponds with the Otoe a-nye ke. U‘sni, 
cold, used here for madhe, winter. Hi, to reach a place, not his home; P.a-hi. In fables, 
etc., the plural form of the verb is used even with singular subject, before -bi-ama. Ti, to 
have come to this place, not his home. Dhanshti, refers to past time, and implies that 
what was then, is not now. Nan, expresses habitual action, or what is done again and 

ain. Man‘shnin dhadhinshe, you who have been walking, keeping in motion for some 
time ; dhadhinshe is from article pronoun dhin, refers to a single animate object in motion; 
8. I., a-dhin-he. So pi-adhinhe, I (who) have been coming to this place, not my home. A, 
an interrogative. An-khdhi, from gakhchi, to strike and kill. Shkan-azhi, from shkan, 
to move, act; akhtan ate tadan, why should Idie ? The question shows that the speaker 
considers it an impossibility; so below, when he asks the woman about her husband. 
Adhab egan, contracted from adha-bi egan, having gone out. He-gazhi, not a little, the e 
has a prolonged sound. Nange, to run, as animals; but ‘tan-dhin to run as men. Winter 
called the Rabbit a “man” (niashinga.) Shui shows that the rabbit was not with the 
Winter, but in sight. Ete-dan, a form of the thought interrogative; it is not used in 
addressing a person. Wedhe, to find several animate objects; for one, or for inanimate 
objects, idhe must be used. Te-wa-dhe, to cause them to die, wa- being the sign of animate 
plural. U-han’, to boil vegetables, meat, etc. But u’-han, to boil the bodies of men. Dhi- 
‘tu’-shka, said to a woman; to a man, dhi-‘tan’-shka, thy nephew. Nan’pe, to fear a 
visible object, but ‘ku’‘he, to fear something invisible, future evil. He, oral period used by 
women, as ha is by men. Nan-ghi dha, to alarm; inserts fragment pronoun, an-me, 
nan-an-ghi-dha (to a- me -larm), to alarm me. 


> 
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The Location of their Villages at the Time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 
Read Before the State Archeological Association of Ohio, September, 1878. 

The tribe of Delaware Indians was one of the most powerful 
and numerous of all the tribes which formerly occupied the 
Mississippi Valley. They are now almost extinct, having been 
reduced to about three hundred persons, who are located in the 
Indian Territory and rapidly mingling with other tribes of the 
region so as to lose their identity as a distinct people, but they 
once held a very important place in the history of our country. 
The first known of them was at the time of the’ settlement of the 
sea-coast by the whites. They were then located on the Dela- 
ware River, and the name Delaware was given to them from the 
river and from the State where they were first known. It was 
from them that William Penn made his purchase of land 
in Pennsylvania, and from them, too, the celebrated walking 
purchase was made, by which all land lying on the Delaware 
River was included in a tract around which a man was supposed 
to walk in a single day. They belonged to that great Algonquin 
race who formerly held possession of the whole northern half of 
the United States, and whose territory extended from the coast 
of Maine to the Mississippi River, and from the lakes to the 
Ohio River. Their tradition concerning themselves is that they 
had formerly emigrated from the far west, in company with their 
cousins, the Lroquois. The tradition was preserved by Heck- 
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welder, who was a missionary among them. They found to the 
east of the Mississippi another race, who were called the Tel- 
legewi, but forming a confederacy with the Iroquois, they after 
long wars were able to drive them out and took possession of their 
territory. The Delawares seem to have been a very ancient 
people, as they were designated by the other tribes by the name 
of Grand Fathers. Who the Tellegewis were, and whether they 
were the Mound Builders, it is not now in point for us to con- 
sider. There are those who maintain that the Cherokees were 
originally located in this vicinity; that they are the race referred 
to in the tradition, and the very name is cited as proof. At the 
time of the settlement of Pennsylvania, the Delawares occupied 
the country and called themselves Leni Lenape. According to 
Mr. Schoolcraft the term meant Manly Men; according to the 
missionary, Heckwelder, it meant Original People. Loskiel 
translated it Indian Men. The Delaware word for men was 
Leno. Dr. Barton asserts that the nation was divided into three 
tribes or branches, called respectively the Undmes or Wandmi, 
the Unaldchtigo, or Wunalachtigo and the Minsi, Monsees, or 
Minnisinks. These all belonged to the Algonquin stock. The 
Delaware River was called by them Lenape Whittuck, etc. The 
tribes not only occupied the greater portion of Pennsylvania, but 
the most of New Jersey. They are described by the whites at 
their earliest acquaintance as a comparatively peaceable people. 

De Laet, in 1624, mentions the fact that the eastern bank of 
the Hudson River was from its mouth inhabited by Manathanes 
(Manhattans), a cruel nation at war with us, but represented the 
Delawares living on the opposite shore under the names of Sau- 
hikans, as a more humane and friendly nation. According to 
Gallatin they occupied the country along the Atlantic coast from 
the mouth of the Hudson southward, and were divided from the 
Nanticokes and the Susquehannocks by the heights of land which 
rise between the Delaware and the Susquehanna. They were 
also separated from the Mohawks upon the north by the Catskill 
Mountains, but occupied lands on both sides of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, and as far south as Sandy Hook. They were 
subdued by the Iroquois as early as 1620, and were made women 
of, as the Indians express it; that is, they were not allowed to 
go to war without the consent of their subjugators, and could 
not hold even treaties for themselves. The usual fire-arms were 
prohibited to them, and as the Quakers were also non-combatants, 
they remained in the land, and for sixty years after the whites 
began to settle it, the utmost harmony prevailed between the two 
races. They at last, however, found themselves in the same sit- 
uation as other Indians. They had sold their lands and were 
without means of subsistence and were compelled to seek refuge 
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elsewhere. They at first removed to the Wyoming Valley, and 
were located on the east side of the Delaware river, while the 
Shawnees were on the west side. Here a quarrel arose between 
the two tribes over a very trifling affair. Some of the Shawnee 
women having wandered over to the east side of the river, and 
one of the children happening to find a large grasshopper, the 
children and the squaws got into a quarrel, which finally in- 
volved the two tribes. The Shawnees were defeated, and im- 
mediately moved west of the Alleghenies. The Delawares were 
also soon driven by the incursions of the whites to the borders 
of Susquehanna and Juniata, to land belonging to their enemies, 
the Iroquois. Here again they were encroached upon by the 
settlers, and in 1740 determined to remove west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and to accept the grant of a direlict country from their 
ancient allies, the Wyandottes, on the Muskingum river. They 
were, however, much attached to their homes in Pennsylvania, 
and did not until a late day abandon all claim to this territory. 
In 1744 they ceded by the treaty of Lancaster all that part of 
their territory which might be within the province of Virginia. 
A treaty was also made with them at Easton in 1758, by which 
they surrendered their title to all the lands in New Jersey and 
on the Delaware. At this treaty their name was associated with 
the Nanticokes, Mohicans, Manhattans, and Iroquois. It was 
the last time that their name appeared among the tribes be- 
longing east of the Alleghenies. After that date their name is 
associated with the western tribes, although the Iroquois fre- 
quently appear in all their treaties. It has been mentioned that 
the Delawares were called Grand Fathers by all these western 
tribes. What the actual connection between the races was we 
cannot determine. They all spoke the Algonquin language, 
which was quite different from the Iroquois, but the tribal dia- 
lects of this language also differ. In the vocabularies of Heck- 
welder, Zeisberger, Lieut. A. W. Whipple and others, we have 
recorded a large percentage of the language of the Algonquin 
family. There is also in existence a Delaware Indian spelling- 
book and a grammar prepared by Zeisberger, the latter having 
been translated for the American Philosophical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, from the German manuscript of the late Rev. David 
Zeisberger, by Peter Stephen Duponceau, Philadelphia. 

The period of their greatest power was immediately after their 
removal west of the Alleghenies. They were here free from the 
dominion of the Iroquois and united with the Shawnees, who 
were settled upon the Scioto. Here they became again a race 
of warriors. 

The location of the Delawares after their settlement on the 
Ohio has been described by various travelers and explorers. The 
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first account of their villages west of the Alleghenies is given by 
D’Celeron, who led the expedition down the Ohio for the pur- 

se of planting the plates as proof of the French claims. 
He incidentally mentions a number of Indian villages, and among 
them some which were occupied by the Delawares. He says in 
his journal: “On the 29th [June 29th, 1749] at noon, I entered 
La Belle River. I buried a plate of lead at the foot of a red 
oak on the south bank of the river Oyo and Chenango, not far 
from the village Kanagon, in lat. 42° 5’ 23’.”. Mr. O. H. Mar- 
shall thinks this village was situated on the spot which is now 
called Warren, Pa., consisting then of Senecas and a few Loups. 
The Loups were a branch of the Delawares called by the En- 
glish Munsees. The river was the same as Conewango, which 
name is only a modification of the former Indian term. An- 
other village which this expedition visited was called by the 
French, Paille Coupee. This was a Seneca town, and its name, 
supposed to be given by the French, was only a translation of 
a Seneca name, De-ga-syo-nok-dyah-goh, which signifies in En- 
glish, Broken Straw. The village was at the junction of the 
Broken Straw Creek and Allegheny river, on the right bank of 
the Allegheny. The expedition after leaving this place pro- 
ceeded about four leagues and came to a village of Loups and 
Renards, composed of ten cabins. Four or five leagues further 
they passed another small village, consisting of six cabins, and 
on the 3d of August another of ten cabins. The next was a 
village on the river Aux Beeufs. According to Father Bonne- 
camp, they passed one village on the left and four on the right, 
the latitude of the third being 41° 30’ 30’, and being 79° 20’ 
west. The village on the Aux “Beeufs was probably not far from 
the present site of Franklin, on the river now called French 
Creek. At this time it contained ten Indian cabins. Another 
village visited by Celeron and his company was Attique, con- 
taining twenty-two cabins, and situated on the Kiskiminitas River. 
This river falls into the Ohio about twenty-five miles above 
Pittsburg. Chininque was also another village, and one which 
at this time was the largest on the route. It consisted, accord- 
ing to Father Bonnecamps, the secretary of the expedition, of 
about eighty cabins, and was occupied by Iroquois, Shawnees, 
and Loups, with some Abenakis and Ottawas. The place was 
subsequently known as Logstown, a very important point in the 
early history of the occupation of the Ohio by the whites: Be- 
tween Attique and Chininque the party passed a village which 
had been deserted by its inhabitants. It was described by Cel- 
eron to be “the finest place on the river.” This was probably 
the site where Pittsburg now stands. It was then a village of 
the Loups or Delawares, and occupied by a woman who was re- 
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garded as a sort of queen, and who was devoted to the English. 
Another village visited by this party was called St. Yotoc, though 
Father Bonnecamps wrote the name Sin Hioto. It was proba- 
bly near the Scioto, being situated on the south bank of the 
Ohio, opposite the mouth of that river. At this time it was 
occupied by Shawnees, Iroquvis, Loups, Miamis, and represent- 
atives from nearly all the nations of the upper country. The 
party of Celeron also visited other villages, but they were not 
properly those belonging to the Delawares. At the mouth of 
the Miami, or, as he called it, the Riviere 4 la Roche, they 
planted a sixth leaden plate, and then, after thirteen days of voy- 
aging up the Miami, they came to the village where dwelt the 
chief of the Miamis, at a place which they called Demoiselles. 
It was situated on Loramies Creek, near where Fort Loramie 
was subsequemtly built.. Kiskakon was also another village of 
the Miamis, situated where Fort Wayne now stands. Other 
travelers after De Celeron have described the villages on the Ohio. 
Washington, in the journal of his expedition to Presque Isle, 
says: “About two miles from this (the forks of the Lebeauf or 
French Creek and the Ohio), on the southeast side of the river, 
at the place where the Ohio company intended to lay off their 
fort, lives Shinghiss, King of the Delawares.” This place was, 
Mr. Hildreth thinks, near the river, a short distance south of 
Ree’s Rocks. Christopher Gist, also, in 1751, passed through 
their territory. He visited a town called Muskingum, inhabited 
by Wyandots, who he says are half of them attached to the 
French and half to the English, containing about one hundred fam- 
ilies. This was on the Muskingum, or, as the Indians called it, 
the Elk Eye Creek, a few miles above the mouth of the White 
Woman’s Creek. He also visited one other town, five miles out 
of Muskingum, on White Woman’s Creek. This white woman 
was taken away from New England when she was about 10 years 
old, by the French Indians. Her name was Mary Harris, and at 
the time she was about 50 years old, and had several children. 
“She remembered that they used to be very religious in New 
England, and wonders that the white men can be so wicked.” 
On the Hockhocking, Mr. Gist also found a small town of four 
or five families, and on the Scioto another Delaware town of two 
families; fifteen miles further south he came to a town called 
“Hurricane Toms,” consisting of five or six families; and again 
twenty-eight miles further, on the east side of the Scioto, was 
another Delaware town of twenty families. He says this is the 
last of the Delaware towns to the westward. The Delaware 
Indians, by the last accounts I could gather, consist of about five 
hundred fighting men, all firmly attached to the English. They 
are not properly a part of the Six Nations, but are scattered 
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among most of the Indians on the Ohio, and some of them among 
the Six Nations, from whom they have derived their land. 
Perhaps the map which best describes the Indian towns west of 
the Alleghenies is that of John Mitchell, published in 1755. The 
location of the Indian tribes upon this map is as follows: The 
Iroquois in large letters stretching from the Kanawha River to 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, embracing Senekas, 
Cayugas, Onondagaes, Tuscaroras, Mohawks. The Messessagues, 
“removed hereabouts” are located in the State of New York, 
near Seneca Lake. The Susquehannoughs, “subdued by the Six 
Nations and mostly removed to the Ohio,” are located among 
the mountains along the east branch of the Susquehanna. The 
Mingoes, “removed from Susquehannah,” are upon the Alle- 
gheny river, near Chatauqua Lake. The ancient Eries stretch 
along the south shore of Lake Erie, from the Miami to the French 
Creek. Ohio Indians, in large letters, are located south of these, 
from the Miami River to the Allegheny Mountains. The Del- 
awares are located from the Scioto to the Beaver River, north 
of the Ohio, and the Shawnees are just south of them, on both 
sides of the river, stretching from the Miami River to the mouth 
of the Allegheny. The Indian villages mentioned on this map 
are as follows: Mingoes, near the mouth of French Creek, but 
opposite and east, Mohickans on the Beaver River; also, Uen- 
does, first settlement on the Ohio, situated between Kittanning 
and Kuskuskies, Allegheny, Old Shawneetown, English settle- 
ment on the Allegheny River. The Senekas are placed near 
Logstown, and Muskingum is called a town of the Oendoes. 
North of Muskingum is a town called Tuscaroras. White Wom- 
an’s Town is at the Mouth of White Woman’s Creek, on the 
Muskingum. <A lower Delaware town is located at the mouth 
of the Scioto. The Lower Shawnoah, or Lower Shawnoes, “an 
English factory four hundred miles from the forks by water,” is 
situated also opposite the Delaware town at the mouth of the 
Scioto, while Harriskintons is on the Salt Creek, and Kiskoni- 
toes Town is on the Ohio, near the mouth of the Hockhocking. 
These constitute all the Indian villages belonging to the Dela- 
wares mentioned by the map. To this a number of English set- 
tlements might be added, settlements which had taken the place 
of the Indian villages which formerly existed. These are as 
follows: (1) Shenango, or Cheninque, an English settlement at 
the mouth of the Kawanagon River. (2) Venango, at the mouth 
of the Buffalo River, “lately called French Creek,” 35 miles. 
(3) Kittanning, 15 miles down the Ohio. (4) Kuskuskies, chief 
town of the Six Nations on the Ohio, an English factory, 30 
miles west from Kittanning, on the Beaver Creek. (5) Logs- 
town, “built and settled by the English several years ago, at 
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the mouth of the Beaver River and on the Ohio, 28 miles south- 
west from Kuskuskies.” (6) Muskingum, English factory on the 
Elk Eye Creek [Muskingum River], 100 miles due west of Logs- 
town. (7) Fort Duquesne is put down as a fort “usurped by 
the French in 1754,” with a battle-ground [Braddock’s] south- 
east of the fort, bearing the date July 9th, 1755. West of Mus- 
kingum 125 miles is Hockhocking, or Margaretstown, at the 
headwaters of the Hockhocking River. Still west of this, at 
the head of the Miammee or Rocky River, is Pickawillany, “one 
hundred and fifty miles from Ohio River.” “English fort es- 
tablished in 1748, the extent of the English settlements.” It is 
stated also on this map, the first settlement of the English on 
the Ohio was at and about Allegheny, about thirty years ago, 
since which they have extended their settlements from Chenango 
to Pickawillany. There is a town, also, on Lake Michigan named 
“Kuadoghe,” (Chicago?) “so called by y® Six Nations, y® extent 
of their territories and bounds of their deed of sale to y® 
crown of Britain 1701, renewed in 1726 and 1744.” There are 
no other English settlements mentioned, but along the south 
shore of Lake Erie are located several forts, one near Aqualas 
Creek, probably Erie, “forts lately usurped by the French.” 
Next is Sandoski, or Canahogue, “the seat of war, the mart of 
trade, and chief hunting-grounds of the Six Nations on the Lakes 
and the Ohio, usurped by the French in 1751.” This is forty 
miles west, of Canahogue Bay, where is an Iroquois town, called 
Gwahago (Cuyahoga). A fort, usurped by the French, 1750, is 
located on Miamis River. Another fort, Fort St. Joceph, is on 
the St. Joseph River, and a fort of the Miamis upon the Illinois 
River, Fort Chartres upon the Mississippi River near Kaskaskia, 
and a fort “and mission of St. Francis Xavier, at the head of 
Bay Puyans (Green Bay). Mission of St. Mary, old settlement 
of the French, abandoned, is upon the north side of the straits 
Messelimakinac [Mackinac].” 

In explanation of this large number of English settlements 
and of “usurped” forts, on the map, it should be said, that up to 
this date, the English had conducted nearly all the trade in furs 
on the territory along the Ohio, while the French monopolized 
the trade on the lakes and western rivers. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the Iroquois were friendly to the English, and 
that they had ceded the land to them by various treaties. The 
only French occupation was, at Ft. Duquesne, “usurped by them 
in 1754.” After the war of 1755, the English were left in en- 
tire possession of this territory. By the treaty of Utrecht, made 
in 1763, France ceded her claim to the whole country, and the 
Indian tribes, whether allies or not, necessarily came under Eng- 
lish authority. 
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We notice, from the foregoing descriptions, that the Dela- 
wares dwelt altogether onthe Ohio. This river, about the 
time of the advent of the white man, became the highway 
of the Iroquois, and its banks were nearly deserted by other 
tribes. The Delawares were friendly with the Iroquois, and 
their habitations were, therefore, found on the head-waters of 
that river, adjoining the home of the Iroquois. Their villages 
were occupied by members of the different tribes, and on the 
earliest maps we find names of the Senecas and of the Mingos 
or Munsees, intermingled in this locality. The Shawnees were 
generally hostile to the [roquois,and had their habitation farther 
away. Their villages were located at the mouth of the Mau- 
mee and near the falls of the Ohio. 

After their removal beyond the Allegheny mountains, the Dela- 
wares remained, for a time, friendly to the English. Washington, 
in the journal of his expedition to the forts on French creek, 
and at Presque Isle, speaks of the fidelity of the Indians which 
he took with him, notwithstanding all the efforts of the French 
to alienate them while he was transacting business at the fort. 
There is no doubt that the Delawares took part with the French 
for a time during their contest with the English, They were 
among the attacking party at the time of Braddock’s defeat. 
There were good reasons, however, for their having been alien- 
ated from the English, for not only had they been deprived 
of their lands, but it is stated by the English themselves, that: 
the depraved character of the English traders did much to keep 
alive the resentment. The Quakers maintained that this enmity 
between the.Delawares and themselves could be prevented, and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, in a message to the Assembly, 
speaks of the abuses practiced by the traders. After the treaty 
of Lancaster, in 1744, he says, “Is it to be wondered at, if they 
should take some severe revenges? If I am rightly informed, 
the like abuses in the traders in New England were the princi- 
pal causes of the Indian wars there.” 

The occupation of the valley of the Ohio by the French had 
also great effect on the Indians there. The French flattered the 
pride of the savages, made frequent presents and treated them 
kindly. The English treated them differently; the English 
traders robbed and bullied them; English officers treated them 
with contempt, and the steady advance of population threatened 
to deprive them of their lands. They saw their hunting grounds 
encroached upon, their game driven away and they themselves 
crowded farther and farther to the west. The Delawares had 
more reason to realize the extent of these incursions than other 
tribes. The English rebuilt Ft. Duquesne and gave it the name 
of Ft. Pitt, and English traders were constantly traversing the- 
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thick forest. The incursions of the white settlers also became 
so great that, after the war of 1763, the barrier of law was 
obliged to be set up to protect them. Doubtless, the exaspera- 
tion of the Indians was also increased by the influence of the 
French. They were able to alienate even the Iroquois, and 
other tribes were much more easily influenced than they. 

The frontiers of Pennsylvania were continually harassed by 
the Delawares. To guard against these incursions, a chain of 
forts was erected along the border of that province. These were 
Fort Henry, on the Susquehanna at the pass of the Swatara; 
Ft. Lebanon, at the forks of the Schuylkill; Ft. Allen at Gnaden 
Hutten; Ft. Morris, at Shippensburg; Ft. Lowthers, at Carlisle; 
Ft. Granville and Ft. Shirley on Augwide creek; Ft. Littleton 
and It. London on Conococheogne creek. Still, the Delawares 
penetrated beyond the lines of these forts. Kittanning, an In- 
dian village on the Allegheny river, where Capt. Jacobs and 
Shnighiss lived, was their rallying point. Col. Armstrong, in 
1756, attacked and burned the place and broke up this rendéz- 
vous of the Indians. During the autumn of 1758, the condition 
of the frontier was lamentable indeed. Notwithstanding the 
treaties of Albany, Lancaster and Easton, the allies of the English 
had become alienated, and the hostility of all the tribes was 
brought upon them. An attempt was, however, made at last by 
the English to win over the western tribes, and peaceful meas- 
ures proved successful. The man who did the most to accom- 
plish this was Frederick Christian Post, in °37. Of his journey 
his own journal is the evidence. He left Philadelphia the 18th 
of July, 1758, and proceeded up the Susquehanpa, “passing 
many plantations deserted and laid waste.”” He came to the 
Allegheny opposite French rule, and was forced to pass under 
the very eyes of the garrison of Ft. Venango. From Venango 
he went to Kushkuskee, which was on Big Brown creek. This 
place, he says, contained ninety houses and two hundred able 
warriors. The great conference was at Ft. Duquesne. It was 
evident that the Delawares were wavering in their affection for 
the French, but through Post’s influence with them,a peace was 
concluded. Post was sent again westward with the chief of the 
Six Nations, and a second time kept the Indians from joining the 
French, and it is said, also, kept the savages from gathering a 
force to waylay Gen. Forbes on his march, so that they were able 
to reach and take possession of Ft. Duquesne and, perhaps, saved 
others this way. Thus, this humble Moravian, by pacific meas- 
ures, played an important part in securing to the whole interior 
of the continent to the English, and so to the people who now 
eccupy it. 

With the fall of Fort Duquesne and the capture of Niagara 
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all direct contest between the French and the British was closed. 
Still the Indian tribes of the West did not easily transfer 
their allegiance. The French continued to inflame the minds 
of the savages. At last the great conspiracy broke out. All 
the tribes from the mountains to the Mississippi were in a 
ferment. The messengers of Pontiac carried the black wam- 
pum and the tomahawk to the villages of the Ottawas, Ojibwas, 
Pottowattomies, Foxes, Menominees, Illinois, Miamis, Shawnees, 
Delawares, Wyandots, Senecas, and the tribes of the south. The 
council of all the tribes was held on the 27th day of July, 
1763. The plot was wide-spread. The savages fell upon 
all the forts at one time, and the blow was struck suddenly. 
Mackinac and St. Joseph and Chicago and Miami and San- 
dusky and Presque Isle were taken. Of all the forts held by the 
English in the great west, not one remained in the possession of 
the troops which had so recently occupied them, except the gar- 
risons at Detroit and at Fort Pitt. 

The border was one vast scene of slaughter and desolation. 
Everywhere were the ashes of cabins and the charred bones of 
their tenants. Twenty thousand people in Virginia were driven 
from their homes. The decisive battle was at Bushy Run, 
near Pittsburgh; the attack was a severe one, but the savages 
were repelled. They, however, returned and the battle lasted un- 
til night put an end to the conflict. In the morning the battle 
was renewed but the sav ages were at last defeated. Ft. Pitt 
was relieved. This closed the campaign. The resistance of 
Detroit and the relief of Ft. Pitt defeated the ends of the con- 
spiracy. All hopes of co-operation were now at anend. The 
effect of this conspiracy on the colonists was very great. They 
at once hastened to redress the wrongs which had been practised 
upon the Indians, as if conscience had asserted itself amidst the 
alarms. The spirit of justice often follows the footsteps of fear 
and the very efforts now made to conciliate the savages show 
what the wrongs were, which the public conscience recognized. 
The Government of England issused a proclamation containing 
prohibitions and restrictions, and guaranteed to the Indians the 
exclusive possession of the land. Col. Boquet was also sent 
through their territory to make peace. He found the Delawares 
very ready to submit again to the English allegiance and the 
return of all the prisoners in their possession was immediately 
effected. The Shawnees were less ready to comply with this 
demand, but they and the Wyandots yielded and upon the Del- 
aware territory the appointment was made. This return of the 
prisoners proved to be a most touching and tragic event. The 
long wars under the French and under the Indians had been at- 
tended with so many incursions, slaughters and captures, that 
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scarcely a community throughout the frontiers, and we might 
say, throughout the whole land, had escaped invasion; all 
were interested in ascertaining the fate of their loved and lost. 
The event also proved to be a tragic one to the Indians them- 
selves, for, according to their custom, none had been spared from 
the usual fate of captives, the terrible torment and death, except 
such as they had saved from some personal motive, and after- 
wards adopted into their tribes. Affections had grown up and 
the captives had become attached to their captors and with their 
new lives, that they had even to be bound and taken by force 
to their friends, and even then they were followed by their hus- 
bands and by their adopted friends, and the strongest expres- 
sions of grief were manifest. 

In 1765, Col. Boquet and his army traversed this region and from 
his journal we may learn more about the villages belonging to 
the Delawares than even from the maps. We give extracts from 
his journal, concerning the villages: “In this day’s march (Oct. 
15) the army passed through Logstown, situated seventeen and a 
half miles, fifty-seven perches, by the path, from Ft. Pitt. This 
place was noted, before the last war, for the great trade carried 
on there by the English and French. but its inhabitants, the 
Shawnees and Delawares, abandoned it in 1750. The lower 
town extended about sixty perches over a rich bottom to the foot 
of a low ridge, on the summit of which, near the declivity, stood 
the upper town, commanding a most agreeable prospect over the 
town and quite across the Ohio, which is about five hundred 
yards wide here, and, by its majestic, easy current, adds much 
to the beauty of the place. About a mile below the confluence 
of the Big Beaver creek with the Ohio stood, formerly, a large 
town on a steep bank, built by the French, of square logs, with 
stone chimneys, for some of the Shawnee, Delaware and Mingo 
tribes, who abandoned it in the year 1758, when the French de- 
serted Ft. Duquesne. Near the fording of Beaver creek also 
stood about seven houses, which were deserted and destroyed by 
the Indians, after their defeat at Bushy Run, 1763, when they 
forsook all their remaining settlements in this part of the coun- 
try. On the 13th of October the army crossed Nemenshehelas 
creek a little above where it empties into a branch of the Mus- 
kingum, and a little further on they came to the main branch of 
the Muskingum, about five yards wide. A little above the forks 
of this river is Tuscarawas, a place exceedingly beautiful by sit- 
uation. From the ruined houses appearing here, the Indians 
who once inhabited this place, and are now with tlte Delawares, 
are supposed to have had about one hundred and fifty warriors. 
The distance was twenty-one miles and one-quarter, and thirty- 
six perches from Ft. Pitt to this camp on the Muskingum. The 
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army moved two: miles and fifty perches down the Muskingum 
to Camp No. 13, formed by a very high bluff, with the river at 
the foot of it, which is upwards. of one hundred yards wide at 
this place, with a fine country at some distance from its forks. 
This, Mr. Hildreth thinks, was the spot afterwards where Ft. 
Laurens was built. 

The place fixed upon as the. point where the different tribes 
should surrender the prisoners which were in their hands, ‘was 
situated near the forks of the Muskingum, and was called Wau- 
tamike. This place was fixed upon as the most central; the prin- 
cipal Indian villages being situated around it at a distance of 
seven to twenty miles, except Lower Shawanese town, situated 
on Scioto river, which was about eighty miles. Thus, we have 
the evidence from four different sources in reference to the Del- 
awares and their locations. We have been thus particular in 
giving the exact words of these different reports, and in describ- 
ing their routes, that the spots where these villages stood may 
be identified. 

The history of the Delawares during the Revolutionary war 
is a peculiar one. The disturbance incident to Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy had hardly ceased before the contest between the colo- 
nies and the mother country took place. Previous to this con- 
spiracy, however, a mission under charge of the Moravians had 
been established among this tribe. Frederick Post, the same 
courageous man whom we have mentioned, obtained permission 
from the Delawares to settle among them. He built a cabin in 
1761 on the east side of the Muskingum, near the junction of 
the Sandy and Tuscarawas Rivers, not far from the Indian town 
of Tuscarowas, which contained forty wigwams. Another Indian 
village was situated eight miles above. John Heckwelder was 
his companion. In 1772, Rev. David Zeisberger established a 
mission two miles below New Philadelphia, which he named 
Shoenbrunn, or Beautiful Spring. Another settlement was com- 
menced at Gnaddenhutten, a few miles south and another at 
Salem. ,The Indians began to acquire the arts of civilized life. 
Churches were erected, schools established, land cultivated, and 
they were surrounded by the appearances of civilization. But 
the Christian Indians had to undergo many trials of their faith. 
They were obliged to abandon Gnaddenhutten for a while to 
escape the annoyances of white banditti. The Wyandots and 
their own uncivilized kinsmen sought to make them abjure their 
new mode of life. The British and their Indian allies, with the 
Wyandots and others resolved to remove their teachers by force, 
because the converts refused to take up arms against the colo- 
nies. In 1781 the whole community were obliged to remove from 
their pleasant homes, their growing fields, and take up a new 
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abode near Sandusky. Those living upon the borders had also 
conceived a prejudice against these settlements on account of 
their neutrality, and as a portion of this removed colony returned 
to gather their crops at Gnaddenhutten, a band of reckless men, 
under Col. Williamson, attacked and in cold blood murdered the 
inoffensive people, men, women, and children, even though they 
called God to witness their innocence, scarcely waiting for the 
Christian natives to pour out their souls in prayer. Butthe retribu- 
tion soon came, in the capture of Col. Crawford and his tragic 
death. His expedition was led against the hostile Indians 
and the Wyandot towns on the headwaters of the Scioto and 
Sandusky. The army marched from the deserted Mingo village, 
seventy-five miles below Pittsburg, under the command of Col. 
William Crawford and the same Col. David Williamson, the 
leader in the infamous slaughter. They passed through Shoen- 
brunn, on the Muskingum, and came to Upper Sandusky. A 
battle took place three miles north of the Upper Sandusky of 
the modern map, and one mile west of the Sandusky River, near 
Leesville, in Crawford county- In endeavoring to retreat, Col. 
Crawford was captured by a party of Delawares. Wingenund, 
the Delawart chief, charged Crawford with joining himself with 
Williamson in an attempt to kill the remainder of the inoffensive 
Indians, and said: “The Moravians whom you went to destroy 
having fled, instead of injuring their brethren, the offense has 
become national, and the nation itself is bound to take revenge. 
All the nations connected with us cry out revenge, revenge. 
Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, also made a speech to the Indi- 
ans, and then the terrible torture began. A slow death by fire, 
lasting for several hours, was the fate which awaited Col. Craw- 
ford. Burning fagots and poles surrounded the victim, burning 
coals and hot embers were thrown upon him, seventy loads of 
powder were discharged upon his naked body, burning pieces of 
wood were applied to his naked wounds. Through his sufferings 
he besought the Almighty to have mercy upon his soul, spoke 
low, and bore his torments with manly fortitude. Thus perished 
one of the victims of this war at the hands of the Delawares. 

The Revolutionary war resulted in the removal of the Delawares 
from their former settlements. They were after this mingled 
with the Wyandots and the Shawnees. They were also engaged 
with the Miamis and other western tribes in the attack on Gen. 
St. Clair, but were overcome by Mad Anthony in the fierce 
battle on the Maumee and thenceforward disappeared from 
this field. The remains of their former habitations may possi- 
bly be discovered by those who are now living in the region 
where their villages once stood. 
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THE SILENT RACES. 
BY. L. J. DUPRE. 


High oe’r the desert’s scorching plain 
Rises the Orient’s stately train 

Of strangely sculptured stone; 
Grim sentries of a vanished race, 
Guarding from ruin’s stealthy pace 
Dim records which their marbles trace, 


The gaunt-eyed sphinx essays to speak; 

Her moveless lip and hueless cheek 
Have found a human tone; 

Over the hopes, the joys, the fears, 

The tumult, of the rushing years, 

The listening world her whisper hears. 


Dark Egypt’s lore of hearts and homes 

Lies in her dust-crowned catacombs; 
Her pyramids of stone, 

Like giant volumes in the sand, 

Teem with the records of her land, 

Writ by the marble’s stony hand. 


The nameless altars, rude and dark, 

That worship of the Druid’s mark, 
Ring with a monotone 

Wild as the symbolistic line 

That rose o’er Thor and Odin’s shrine, 

Where now the pallid moonbeams shine. 


The ruined abbey’s wind-rocked bell, 

Whose elfin echoes rise and swell, 
Like mighty spirits moan— 

The owl that watches in the tower— 

The wind, a wandering troubadour— 

Chant sad requiems o’er and o’er. 


This western world her voice of might 
Lifts up amid her dreamless night, 
With weird and wondrous tone; 
For silent, vanished races sleep 
Beneath her tossing forests deep, 
Where hoary-headed ages sleep, 
While restless murmurs round them creep. 


Each nameless mound that plants its base 
Within this mighty wilderness 

Speaks with a mystic tone. 
Around each rude-shaped urn and vase 
Flit dim shadows of a race 
Whose voiceless story God can trace. 


Whence came they? Whither did they go? 

What myriad tales of joy and woe 
Resound with mingled tone 

Above this consecrated ground, 

That speaks with hollow, ghastly sound, 

Its orator, a nameless mound. 


And did they love? and did they hate? 

Did they in pain and pleasure wait 
With human laugh or moan? 

No answer comes, no music rings, 
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No Solon speaks, no Homer sings 
Where Sleep and Silence reign as kings. 


The dark-eyed maiden’s liquid song 

Ringing these limpid waves along, 
Has left no echoing tone. 

In nameless graves, they slumber well, 

Where Lethean billows ebb and swell 

On shining shores of Asphodel. 





SACRIFICIAL MOUNDS. 
EXCAVATIONS AT CHILLICOTHE, ILL. 


The region surrounding Chillicothe is peculiarly rich in re- 
mains of the strange people who once inhabited the country, and 
left imperishable evidences of their labor behind, extending from 
Lake Superior to the isthmus, from Ohio to the Pacific. Of 
them and concerning them history is silent. No record exists of 
their achievements and progress, no sculptured memorial attests 
their skill and greatness, yet all about us is proof that a popula- 
tion vastly greater than now abounds once inhabited these val- 
leys and reared these mysterious structures. Investigation and 
research tell us for what purpose these mounds were made, but 
from whence the builders came, in what age they existed, and 
the cause of their final disappearance we know absolutely noth- 
ing, and all is resolved to the region of conjecture. Mounds are 
of three kinds, viz: observation, worship, and sepulture or sacri- 
ficial—the two latter often combined inone. Upon the former, 
beacon-fires were built, and intelligence conveyed from one part 
of the country to another. They are usually circular, though 
many of the second class imitate the forms of animals and men. 

A recent exploration of a mound near this place resulted in 
some interesting discoveries. A survey made showed a base of 
sixty-six feet, and a height of some nine or ten. A channel two 
feet wide was begun at the base, which was designed to run to 
the center, but owing to the insufficiency of time and the want 
of help, was abandoned, and a partial excavation made from the 
‘top. A previous exploration had resulted in the discovery of 
numerous remains, but at three feet below these a well preserved 
skeleton was found lying on its back, with head pointing south- 
west. The form was large, the jaws massive, and the teeth per- 
fect. At'the feet lay the bones of an infant, and the skeleton 
when living, was probably a female anda mother. As the exca- 
vation progressed, the shovelers threw out a peculiar black, 
closely compacted clay, which on examination under a glass, 
showed crystals of blood. Mixed with this was a loosé, friable 
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soil, which proved to be ashes. Last came a layer of stones, and 
this told what was before suspected, that. we had struck a sacri- 
ficial mound, and one of the most important yet discovered. 
The victims, whether prisoners of war or immolated to please 
some supposed deity, were slaughtered and burned, the blood run- 
ning with the earth beneath, to tell the story untold centuries 
later of the sacrifice. Intermixed with the soil just above the 
stones were found bones much decayed, but whether they were 
remains of the victims, or were interred there for a purpose, can- 
not be told. Possibly there was connected with it a ceremony 
similar to one witnessed by Cameron among the savage tribes of 
Africa. A chief having died, an immense pit was dug, the bot- 
tom of which was covered with a layer of closely-packed livin 
women. Upon these was placed one of the wives of the chief 
on her hands and knees, and upon her back the dead chief was 
Jaid with his beads and treasures, supported by two other wives 
at his head and feet. The earth was then shoveled in, and fifty 
or one hundred slaves slaughtered over the whole and their bod- 
ies thrown upon the pile. 

With the exception of some ornaments, no other discoveries 
were made, the lateness of the hour preventing anything like a 
thorough investigation.— Lacon (LUl.,) Home Journal. 


SACRIFICIAL ALTARS FOUND IN OHIO. 


One of the most interesting and important discoveries has been 
made under the direction of the Madisonville Literary and Sci- 
entific Society, on the tract of land which has long been known 
as “the Mounds,” near Ferris’ woods, above Red Bank, not far 
from the line of the Little Miami Railroad. For several months 
the Society named has given one or more men constant employ- 
ment in digging for relics in this region. The “mounds” cover 
a hundred acres, or such a matter, and it has been the purpose 
of the Madisonville Society to dig the entire tract over with suffi- 
cient care to render it certain that none of the ancient relics 
which the ground thereabouts is known to contain shall be missed. 
A number of important discoveries were made two or three 
months ago, and their publication has attracted the attention and 
elicited inquiries from scientific men and societies in different 
parts of the country. 

The discovery of the past week is much the most valuable yet 
made. It consists of what is supposed to have been an ancient 
sacrificial altar, with the remains of the sacrifices still upon it. 
The following diagram gives a sectional view of what was found, 
and shows the different layers through which the workmen dug 
and the material composing them: 

1. Two feet of rich, black surface soil, principally leaf mold. 
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2. Layer of gravelly clay 15 inches in thickness, containing 
numerous animal remains, with occasional relics, consisting of 
stone, flint and bone instruments, and shards of pottery ware, 

3. Layer of pure grass ashes, 4 inches in thickness, intermin- 
gled with which were bones of deer, elk, raccoons, opossums, 
squirrels, turkeys, minks, woodchucks, and bear, together with 
mussel-shells of various species. 

4. Layer of burnt twigs and cornstalks, and underneath it a 
layer of coarsely woven matting, apparently made of grass or 
bark, completely charred. 

5. Layer of shelled corn, about four bushels in all, complete- 
ly carbonized. 

6. Layer of completely carbonized corn on the cob, entire 
depth of corn 6 inches. 

7. Layer of boulders, pottery shards and ashes, with a few 
animal bones, six inches in thickness. 

The depth of the layer of boulders, which forms the floor of 
the altar, below the surface of the earth is four feet and eleven 
inches. The corn and floor of boulders were found in one of the 
loops only, or in other words, upon only one side of the altar, the 
corresponding space on the other side being filled with earth. 

There is good evidence that the place is an ancient cemetery. 
Many well preserved skeletons have been found of people of all 
ages. They indicate that the race whose burying ground was 
there were stout and well developed; but they were not Indians. 
The skulls show this, and it is also evidenced by the fact that 
within the history of the occupation of this country by the Indi- 
ans the region in question had been covered by a thick forest, 
and was not the special abode of any of the tribes. 

The position in which the skeletons are found indicates system 
and care in their burial. The body was uniformly placed upon 
the left side in a reclining position, the left arm holding a pot 
supposed to have contained food, and in many instances valua- 
bles. In some cases trinkets and ornaments were placed about 
the body. The graves were not deep, rarely more than two feet. 

Under an oak tree six feet and two inches in circumference, 
a skeleton was discovered, with its lower extremities extending 
beneath the tree. Overlying the extremities of this skeleton was 
another one, the trunk of which was directly under the tree, and 
the skull so surrounded and penetrated by its roots that it could 
not be removed. The belief is that the first body was buried 
long before the second, and that the marks of the grave had be- 
come obliterated, leading to the burial of another body directly 
over it. The tree which stood over these skeletons is estimated 
to have been at least three hundred years old. In other words, 
a forest had sprung up over this ancient burial place, at least as 
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long ago as the discovery of America by Columbus, and perhaps 
long before that event. 

No human remains were found on or about the altar above 
referred to. The supposition is that this was a place for sacri- 
fice, and that the offering of sacrifices constituted part of the 
burial rites. The altar was centrally situated, and may have 
been the place for the performance of-the last sad offices over 
their dead, of a people who passed away before the beginning of 
the historic period. Cuartes L. Merz. 


a 
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THE VENETIAN MEDAL AGAIN, 


Mr. Editor.—In your first number (pp. 43 et seq.), you in- 
serted an article by me concerning a “ Venetian Medal of 1685,” 
which had been sold as old silver to a gunsmith, in Ottawa, Ills., 
and which, there was reason to think had been found in the earth, 
not far from Starved Rock,—the stronghold where the Italian 
Tonti held command for a score of years near the close of the 
seventeenth century. Some reasons were mentioned for thinking 
this medal had been brought to Illinois in the lifetime of that 
Tonti. My conjecture in that regard now seems to me more 
probable than it then appeared, for the two following reasons: 

First. During an extensive European tour in the years 1878 
and °79, I sought duplicates of my Venetian medal in a dozen 
national museums, but discovered them nowhere except in the 
British Museum, and in one of their collections. But the meday 
is of a peculiar type, as well as of rare beauty, and it commemor- 
ates a most noteworthy conquest. Every transatlantic museum 
would gladly possess it, and must have attempted to secure it. 
The absence of this Venetian medal in foreign collections is 
proof enough to me that no one in the present age could have 
obtained it in Europe for bringing to America. Then it must 
have been brought here at some former period. 

Secondly. 1am the more convinced that my medal came in- 
to the valley of the Mississippi in Tonti’s time, because it is now 
established that some Italian medals were imported into Wiscon- 
sin at an era almost or quite as remote. 

In May, 1878, Patrick McCabe, a railroad laborer of De Pere, 
—a station five miles from Green Bay, and so named in memory 
of the Jesuit fathers (Des Peres), whose mission there Tonti 
visited—while digging out gravel near where the United States 
Fort Howard was built, about 1815, turned up a singular old 
medal. It is one and one-fourth inches in diameter. It is 
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stamped on one side with the Blessed Virgin standing in the sun, 
and on the other with two angels kneeling in prayer beneath a 
cross on an orb inscribed I. H. S. The three nail heads are said 
to be the special cognizance of the Jesuits. But the point of 
more interest to me is the mint mark, which is the word ROMA, 
proving the medal to be of Italian origin. 

A photograph of this finding has been sent me by the Catholic 
bishop of Green Bay, F’. X. Krautbauer, who has also ascertained 
from the General of the Jesuits, that no such medal has been 
minted in Rome by the Jesuits since the restoration of their order 
in the year 1814. There is also ground to think that the medal 
came to Green Bay long before the abolition of the order in 1773. 
The mission there had been given up as early as 1729, and its 
flourishing period was in the ast quarter of the previous century. 
It seems to me therefore most likely that the Jesuit medal may 
have been imported to the region where it has been so recently 
exhumed, by some of the very missionaries who, as they pushed 
on southward, were entertained by Tonti in his rocky eyrie on 
the Illinois, and then escorted by him to the Mississippi and far 
down it. May more medals show themselves, “time cohering 
with place and place with wishing,” till my numismatic mystery 
shall be fully unfolded. 

Madison, Wisconsin, Nov. 25, 187). James D. Burier. 


<i 
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To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Prof. Read’s hypothesis with reference to the probable use of 
the tube, is, at least feasible. I have one however, which from 
the peculiarity of its construction, may have been used for the 
inhalation of snuff. At each end there is a semi-circular incis- 
ion, representing when the implement is placed on end, a low 
arched opening. This reminds me of a practice among a certain 
tribe on the Amazon, described by Herndon, namely, that of in- 
haling, through a quill, a highly stimulating powder, remarkable 
in its results. I recently inspected an unfinished tube which 
to me is of much interest. The length is about 4 inches; diame- 
ter 14 inch; form, a greatly elongated oval, perforated at one 
end 13 inch. The form of the opening, which is abruptly taper- 
ing, and the circular strise, clearly point to the chert drill as the 
implement used on this occasion. This object is symmetrical, 
but rough with pick marks. 

I have for some time been engaged upon a descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the Archzological department of my 
cabinet, and send you herewith a description of a class of imple- 
ments known as “gouges.” The distinguishing characteristics of 
the typical forrn are as follows: Convex on one side and plain 
or slightly concave on the other; bit, prominently oval. Although 
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three inches is the usual length, they occasionally are found less 
than two inches. The convex side curves down gracefully to the 
edge of the bit, where it meets the bevel of the under side, form- 
ing thus a striking resemblance to a horse’s hoof. Many of these 
forms are wrought out of soft shales, and, of course were not em- 
ployed in the reduction of refractory substances. Moreover, 
there is a noticeable blending into the small uncreased axe, dif- 
fering only in the more rounded form of the bit, and in having 
the edge less central, or more on one side, with a tendency from 
a curve toa straight line. It may be asserted that the highly 
polished bit, and perfect edge by which many of these imple- 
ments are distinguished, are not the results of employment upon 
bodies of equal obduracy. Furthermore, the diminutive size of 
many of these objects renders the question exceedingly perplex- 
ing as to their practical application. Indeed, as you have truth- 
fully stated, until we learn more with reference to the domestic 
habits of semi-civilized peoples, we must continue to grope our 
way through the fog of conjecture and the mist of hypothesis. 


Alexandersville, O. S. H. Brrinxiey. 





To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

While residing near Nashville, Tenn., in the fall of ’77, my 
attention was called to the so-called Indian mounds about five 
miles from Lebanon, a small town thirty miles from Nashville, 
At the first opportunity, I visited the mounds. I found that they 
were undoubtedly the work of the Mound Builders. The large 
mound, 70 x 90 feet on top, first meets one’s eye. Its height is 
about 15 feet, with steep, sloping sides. Around this large 
mound, and scattered over an area of 10 or 12 acres, are numer- 
ous low mounds, ranging from a few inches to three feet in 
height. Surrounding the whole is a ditch, about three feet in 
depth, with occasional mounds, probably lookouts. About a 
week before my arrival, Prof. F. W. Putnam found an earthen 
pot with handles, then a beautiful water-cooler, which when 
washed, looked as fresh as though made but yesterday. I ex- 
plored some graves or stone cists and found in one three marine 
shells. Inside of the large marine shells were small shell beads, 
pieces of carved shell, one being a thick fragment carved to rep- 
resent a human face. At the opposite end from the pottery 
were two skulls, very much decayed, and hence could not be 
removed intact. The teeth showed them to be those of children. 


Adrian, Michigan. F. B. Sressrns. 
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To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

In regard to writing a paper about the ancient village sites of 
the Mohawk valley, I can say that the material is abundant and 
interesting, and is constantly increasing in my hands, as I study 
the subject, and make new explorations, and collecf rare, curious, 
and unusual relics. As a sample of what I have found within 
the past few weeks in a couple of digging expeditions, I may 
mention, among a multitude of things comparatively common, 
such as arrow heads, knives, borers, scrapers, etc., a few rare 
things. 

A rude carved bone idol, representing three human figures 
standing back to back, the carving is about three inches high. 

A bone totem, a man’s head, surmounted by some kind of 
an animal. This is rudely but strikingly carved in bone, the 
cutting of the flint knife being more distinct than I ever saw 
before. 

A wonderful terra-cotta pipe bowl, which my wife dug up, 
representing a very artistically made human head, about three 
inches long. 

I lately found one-half of a “polychrome bead,” which Prof. 
Haldeman says is the largest he knows of in this country; also 
several other striped beads of a different pattern. 

I find on two sites very many fragments of pottery, and, not 
infrequently, finely finished awls of bone, and deer horn imple- 
ments, deeply buried in the kitchen refuse. 

In a former letter I mentioned a find I made in Nov. last, in 
some very old graves, of a rare and curious lot of relics; they 
consist of stone tubes from 4$ to 104 inches long, five stone 
knives or double pointed spear heads, a large number of beads, 
made from the column of some sea shell; some copper beads, 
and in one grave 189 arrow heads. S. L. Frey. 


> 





WAR PAINT—COPPER BEADS, ETC. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

In the north-west part of Peoria county, in the State of Illi- 
nois, is quite an interesting group of mounds. They are scat- 
tered along the north bank of Spoon River, for a distance of 
five miles. There is one peculiarity that I have never seen 
noticed in other mounds, and that is that the “finds” are all 
deposited in “war paint,” or red ochre. The first indication of 
a find in excavating is traces of this paint scattered through the 
clay. This “paint” is always thickest at the center, and so 
forms a guide to the “find.” It is usually from 18 inches to 
2 feet in diameter, and from 4 to 2 inches thick. I would like 
to know if this be common. ; 
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These mounds are 45 in number, mostly round burial mounds, 
about 40 feet in diameter, but one mound is a cross, shaped 
thus +, being 45 feet long, thecross being 33 feet long. The 
main shaft is 15 feet in diameter, and the cross piece 10 feet. 
The whole mound is about 2 feet high. There is also a well- 
defined fortification, with a large mound at the salient angle, 
which was rich in copper beads and awls, and flint arrow and 
spear points. 

In one mound we found 33 skeletons, of all ages and both 
sexes. This mound was evidently built in a hurry, as it contained 
no evidence of any ceremonial. Not the slightest trace of paint, 
ashes, charcoal, trap rock, pottery or implements, which every 
other mound opened has shown something of. There was also 
an absence of hard pounded clay above the bodies which was 
never missed in any other mound. One mound was highly 
interesting, being beyond doubt a “cremation mound’—the only 
one I ever saw. Five bodies were burnt laid across one another 
in the form of a star, the skulls being to the S., S.-W., N.-W., 
N., and N.-E. At a point between the ear and point of the 
shoulders was a small jasper pebble, except the skull to the 
south. The heat of the fire had burnt the clay to brick red to 
the depth of 18 to 20 inches. The bones were all burnt from 
the middle of the pile, the head and shoulders alone remaining 
with a few fragments of charred bone. 

We also found two camping places, or kitchenmiddens, one 
covering nearly five acres. From these kitchen mounds we have 
taken net sinkers, arrow and spear points, bones of all the wild 
birds and animals of the country, fragments of pottery, bone 
awls and implements of deer horn, stone fleshers, ete. 

From one burial mound we took a “necklace” of copper 
beads, which had corroded into a water-tight tube, and preserved 
the thread inside. It is a spun fiber, doubled and twisted. 

We also found in the “33 skeleton mound” a humerus, with 
the Simian perforation at the elbow articulation, spoken of in a 
late number of the ANTIQUARIAN. 

I found in one mound an implement that to me is a riddle. 
It is a piece of semi-transparent quartz, shaped thus: (~). It is 
much like the common dise, only there is but half of it, and the 
edges are ground flat, like a grind-stone. The edges show all 
the work, the two sides being the natural water-worn pebble. 
There is another peculiarity of these mounds, and that is a total 
absence of axes of any description. Copper only as awls and 
beads; no mica; lead in the form of Galena ore only, and but 
rarely. Every stone found is broken, except a few very small 
pink quartz pebbles. The skeletons very much decayed. In 
most cases the spade will not as much as grit when passing 
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through the largest bones. All mounds are on steep bluffs fac- 
ing south, with timber on the north, and a good spring near. 
. M. SHaAcLENBERGER. 


PENNSYLVANIA RELICS OF COPPER. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Prehistoric relics of copper are so rarely met with in that 
part of the country once inhabited by the Leni Lenape, or Dela- 
ware tribe of Indians, that a description of such as have come 
under my observation may be worthy of mention. 

One of them was found near Millbach, Lebanon county, east- 
ern Penn’a, by Mr. W. L. I[llig, who showed it to the writer. As 
Mr. Illig collects specimens pertaining to stone only, this relic 
was at my instance deposited with the copper remains now on 
exhibition or belonging to the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., a fitting ro e for it. As before said, it is celt shaped, 
very much oxidized, somewhat irregular in for m, measuring in 


length a fraction over two and one-quarter inches, width at cut- 
ting edge, which is rounded, two inches, and at butt .end, one 
inch. Its greatest thickness is one-eighth of an inch, which is 


in the centre. Having the shape of our ungrooved axes, or celts, 
it was perhaps hafted and used as such, or it might have served 
as ascraper. A similar implement is figured by Col. Foster, in 
his “Prehistoric Races of the U.S.,” page 253, fig. 52, b, who 
calls it an axe. The specimen was, perhaps, at one time as 
nicely wrought as was the oue figured by Foster, but time has 
done much to mar its beauty, and its shape alone now tells what 
its object once was. 

Copper is obtained distant from where the relic was found 
about fifteen miles, but not in nodules, as far as I am aware, 
large enough to produce specimens of this size, which fact 
proves that it was brought from a distance. 

Dr. Chas. Rau, in the Smithsonian Report for 1872, “ Ancient 
Aboriginal Trade in North America,” page 354, mentions: “The 
occurrence of native copper in the United States is not confined 
to the shore of Lake Superior, as I am informed by Professor 
James D. Dana; it is also met in pieces of several pounds 
weight in the valley of the Connecticut river, and likewise in 
smaller pieces in the state of New Jersey, probably originating 
in both cases, from the red sandstone for mation. The find being, 
as before said, an exceedingly rare one, for Professor 8. F. Baird 
has written me that so far the National Museum contained this 
one only from this portion of the United States, mention should 
be made of it in the AnriQuaRIAN. A. F. Berurn. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 


PRIENTAL PEPARTMENT. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 
BY REV. SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 

Between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea there is, at present, 
but one bridge over the Jordan, and that is Jisr Mejamieh, 
about six miles south of the Sea of Gallilee. Just below this 
lake are the ruins of a once fine Roman bridge of ten arches, 
which was, no doubt, on the main route from Tiberias and Ta- 
richeea to Gadara and the eastern cities and plains. On the 
Menadhireh, or ancient Hieromax, cr Yarnuk (for the stream is 
known by all these names), which is the first tributary of the 
Jordan on the east, below the lake of Tiberias, there is a bridge 
of five arches situated only a few miles from the point where 
the two rivers unite. The next and only other bridge of which 
there is, at present, any trace, is one, now in ruins, at the Da- 
mieh ford, which was on the high-road from Nablus, or ancient 
Shechem, to Gilead and the East. This bridge was originally 
Roman work, but there are evidences of extensive repairs by the 
Moslems, or Crusaders. On the east side the bank is quite low, 
and the wide flat at that point is often overflown; hence it was 
necessary to build a causeway, which was done at great expense. 
I traced 450 feet of this causeway, or eastern approach, to the 
bridge, which was supported on arches, nine of which remain. The 
original length of this causeway was probably one hundred or 
more feet, greater than that indicated by the figures which I 
have just given. The foundation of the abutments at the eastern 
end are still perfect. The bridge itself, over the river must have 
been not far from one hundred feet. in length. Formerly, 
there were ruined piers in the stream, and my Arab guides 
said they used to swim to them, but they have been washed down 
by floods and are no longer visible. The foundations on the 
western side have likewise disappeared. Roman civilization de- 
manded the convenience and luxury of substantial roads and 
bridges, and when some civilized power again gets control of 
Syria and the Holy Land, we may expect that these conven- 
iences for travel and commerce will be restored. At the present 
time, at Damieh, and also at Jericho, there are ferry-boats run 
by strong ropes, which are stretched across the river. Once in 
the Bible, when David returned from Mahanaim, a ferry-boat is 
mentioned for carrying across the household ond goods of the 
King. (2 Sam. XIV, 19). 

Artificial Tels, or "Mounds. I wish also to call attention to 
the ¢e/s or mounds which exist in the Jordan valley, because, as 
some of them are wholly or in part artificial, they carry us back 
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to the Canaanites, or to the pre-canaanite period, and may help 
us in solving the problem of the site of the “cities on the plain” 
that were destroyed. These mounds appear in groups. There 
are some interesting ones, around Lake Merom, on the Upper 
Jordan. Again, in the Succoth region, just north of the Jabbok, 
there is a second group; and, finally, on the Shittim plain, 
there is a third cluster, which deserves our careful study. In- 
dependent of any historical evidence on this point, I think my 
researches have established the fact ‘that, with regard to the Jor- 
dan valley, the flat land was never occupied by cities and towns 
of importance, but that these were situated either in the foot- 
hills or upon natural or artificial mounds in the plain. In con- 
nection with the lowlands, cities are several times mentioned in 
the Bible as occupying ¢e/s; while in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, a city presupposed a mound upon which it was built. 
There is a statement (Numbers XIII, 29) which shows that the 
Canaanites lived along the Jordan valley, and their occupation of 
itunay have extended back into the remotest times. A decisive 
proof that these ¢e/s were the sites of cities or towns is the fact 
that several of those in the Lake Merom and the Jabbok groups 
have ancient ruins upon them; and further, all the mounds, 
without exception, on the Shittim plain are covered with ruins, 
and at least three of these we are able to identify with places 
which existed in the time of Joshua. Hence, it follows that if 
we are to look for the sites of ancient cities, no matter how an- 
cient, in the Jordan valley, we must first of all examine the fe/s. 
One of these ¢e/s in the Succoth group bears the name of. Der- 
’Alla; and Neubauer, in his “Geography of the Talmud,” states 
that Succoth was called Ter-allah. These words are indentical, 
with the exception of the two initial letters, t and d, which often 
interchange. My opinion is, that we have a clue to the identi- 
fication of the Succoth which is connected with the history of 
Jacob. From certain indications I suspect that cuttings into this 
mound would reveal ancient remains which, even if they did not 
consist of numerous objects of gold and silver, such as have re- 
warded Dr. Schliemann’s excavations, might, nevertheless, be 
extremely important in elucidating the history and antiquities 
of this valley. Somewhere in this region were the brass foundries 
of King Solomon, where the metal work for the temple was cast, 
and as the same physical conditions exist now that existed in Solo- 
mon’s time, it is not improbable that future researches and excava- 
tions may enable us to point out the exact locality where that 
work was done. 

It may be well to notice the fact that, at certain points along 
the valley, there are slight elevations, which may be called Z¢ 
toral mounds; they are, however, not remarkable in any way, 
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and have no importance to deserve our notice. This fact is re- 
ferred to because a certain critic of my work, who withholds: his 
name, has stated that all the mounds in the valley were “mere 
littoral mounds.” With all due respect, I must say that this 
critic writes without any adequate knowledge of the facts, and 
that the mounds of which I am speaking are, beyond dispute, 
wholly, or in part, artificial. My chief reasons for this opinion 
are: first, that in a few cases, where they have been cut into, 
ruins, walls, pottery and bricks have been found; second, col- 
umns, capitals, and fine squared stones project from the ground, 
suggesting the existence of buildings there in ancient times; 
third, supporting walls exist in few cases, formed of several tiers 
of great boulders or blocks of unhewn stone, which are four 
and five feet thick, eight and ten and even twelve feet long, 
and six feet wide; and in two or more cases, where the walls 
formed angles, there were foundations, apparently, for towers. 


ip 
o 
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BY THE EDITOR, 


The Princeton Review, for May, has an article upon Kuenen’s 
work—The Religion of Israel—which is worthy of study. The 


author gives a general outline of Dr. Kuenen’s conclusions, as 
follows: The children of Israel once resided in Egypt, and 
were polytheists. They had previously been fetichists and wor- 
shiped trees and stones. The first step to a purer faith was taken 
when Moses, who was a monotheist, during a period of wander- 
ing in the Sinaitic desert, called the tribal God Javeh, or 
Jehova, and imparted the ten words or the ten commandments 
to them, “thus connecting the religious idea with the moral light 
of the nation.” It was in the days of the judges, when the 
tribes ceased to be nomadic and became agriculturists, that the 
second step in religious advance was taken. This ensued upon 
the rise of that astonishing type of character, the prophetic, 
which exercised such gigantic influence upon the entire subse- 
quent history of Israel. To ‘tribes disjointed and antagonistic, 
fighting to the death with the Canaanitish antagonistics, the 
prophets gave the cohesion of monarchy. They also established 
monotheism, for by gradual steps and reiterated teaching during 
centuries, they succeeded in erecting Jehovah—who had been 
since the days of Moses simply what Chemosh was to the Moab- 
ites, the patron god of the tribe—into the one supreme and only 
God. The further development of the religion of Israel was 
the result of the contest of the prophetical with the ecclesiast- 
ical order, prophets and priests, in the fell struggle for existence, 
furthering the survival of the fittest, as prophets and people had 
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previously done. In fact, says Dr. Kuenen, the Old Testa- 
ment, critically regarded, acquaints us with three forms of the 
worship of Jehovah—the Jahvism of the people, who wor- 
shiped Jehovah as one in a plurality of gods, the monotheistic 
Jahvism of the prophets, and the Jahvism of the priests, whose 
worship was a ritual of compromise. In the early days of the 
existence of Israel as a nation, they possessed no sacred liter- 
ature in any way resembling the modern Pentateuch. Jehovah 
was worshiped by the masses as a tribal god in the shape of a calf 
or young bull by sacrifices upon mountains or hills, the so-called 
groves or high places ; indeed the tribal god was popularly regarded 
as a terrific god of light, whose messengers were fierce noonday heat 
and consuming fire; human sacrifices were made in his honor; in 
short, the current conception of Jehovah bordered on that of 
Moloch. It was the special merit of David, sensual and half 
barbaric as was his theology, to have transferred the ark of Jah- 
veh to a settled abode in Jerusalem, and to have given official 
recognition to Jahvism as the religion of the nation. From such 
an act there was but a step, thinks our author, to the erection of 
that magnificent temple of Phoenician design as well as work- 
manship, which was the grand achievement of Solomon. Solo- 
mon, probably, also laid the foundation of a priesthood, and of 
those three high festivals which had already become a perma- 
nent institution in the seventh century before Christ. Thus, too, 
Solomon unconsciously originated a deviser and custodian of an 
increasingly diversified oral law. Nevertheless, in days neither 
of David nor Solomon was there, asserts Dr. Kuenen, any trace of 
that system of ritual known as Mosaism, nor a portion of the books 
of the Pentateuch which embody that system. The reign of Heze- 
kiah was the date of its earliest appearance. Then the ten 
words of Moses and that small collection of private laws known 
in later times as the Book of the Covenant, was the only written 
code of religion and politics then extant. Seekers of pure re- 
ligion set themselves to formulate their desires, to ascribe them 
to Moses, to commit them to writing, and to place them in the 
temple, where they were soon after found by the High Priest 
Hilkiah, as we jind a letter which has been dropped into our 
letter-box. This first draft was still further elaborated by Eze- 
kiel during the dreary days by the river Chebar, where, fully 
assured in his own mind of the certainty of a speedy return, he 
drew up what our author calls “a complete plan for the organi- 
zation of the new Israel,” giving, in the first place a minute de- 
scription of a new temple, appending, in the second place, 4 
series of detailed precepts concerning’ religious worship, the 
staff of ministrants, and the rights and obligations of the Prince, 
and regulating, thirdly, the division of the land. It was during 
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the time of Ezra, between the years 458 and 444 B. C. that the 
final redaction of the law took place. Inthe recension of Ezra, 
the fabric of so-called Mosaism, may be regarded as practically 
completed. 

This view of the Jewish religion is a new one, and in some 
respects we may acknowledge it to be true. There is in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament a progress of thought and an 
historical sequence which are evident even to the superficial ob- 
server. The connection of this progress with the history of the 
world must also be recognized. If, too, there has been an eth- 
nical development of religion among the races of the earth, there 
may have been also among the Jews. It is, however, this very 
point of the comparison of the Jewish religion, as an ethnical 
faith, with other religions, which is its strongest feature. If the 
Levitical system is the slow, natural outgrowth of the religious 
instincts of man, a survival of the fittest, a victor in the pro- 
longed struggle for existence, then the religion of Judaism is cer- 
tainly worthy of our admiration and confidence. We put 
other religions in the balance and find them wanting, but we find 
this outweighing all other systems, both in the minds of the in- 
telligent and with the common people. There is nothing like it 
notwithstanding its deficiencies. Searched and criticised, tested 
and tried, throughout all the ages, it stands now, among the civ- 
ilized people of the earth, a book of faith for the enlightened 
and of practice for all. 

The genetic origin of Mosaism may be accepted, and as the 
supernatural gift of Deity it may be rejected; but if men will 
come to the solid truth as contained in these books, they will con- 
sider this same truth, at least, as of divine origin. As a work of 
history the Old Testament is one of the most remarkable books 
in existence. The esoteric evidence has been dwelt upon by 
writers for many years, but there is an exoteric evidence which, 
to some, is as forcible. It seems as if Dr. Kuenen, judging only 
from the contents of this review, had reached conclusions before 
thetime. It is certainly unscientific and unscholarly for any one to 
jump at conclusions without first proving the premises. If there is 
absolute historical proof that the books of Moses were not com- 
posed (we do not say compiled) until the time of the captivity, 
400 year B. C., and that then they were a fraud perpetrated by 
Jewish priests, who threw back their own knowledge and their 
own fabricated system into the earlier dates of history, then let 
it be presented. But} has it been proved? 
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THE ANCIENT LAKE DWELLERS. 


The Swiss explorations this year have furnished a large num- 
ber of additional relics of the lake dwellers. The most import- 
ant of these “finds” has been at Seeberg, in Canton Berne, on a 
small lake and adjoining peat-bog. The bulk of these remains 
consisted of the usual flint and bone implements, articles in wood 
and pottery. The pottery is very primitive, made entirely by 
hand, and baked before an open fire. Nevertheless, some of the 
specimens possess a certain rude shapeliness, sufficient to show 
that the designers or makers of them were not altogether desti- 
tute of artistic instinct. The lake dwellers were also basket- 
makers, and not unskilled in carpentry, one of the “finds” being 
a bent. basket-handle, exactly like the those in use now,—and 
the hatchet handles are exceeding well made. One wooden in- 
strument bears an almost startling likeness to the stock of a pis- 
tol, and might easily be converted into one; it probably served 
as the haft of a bone tool or weapon for boring or thrusting. 
Bone chisels were numerous, varying in size from four to ten 
centimeters long, and from one to two centimeters broad. Arrow 
heads of the same material were found, and the metatarsal bone 
of a stag, fashioned into a pair of forks, and evidently intended 
for use at a table. From the number of bone hair pins found 
amongst the flint tools and weapons of war, it is evident that 
they paid some attention to the adornment of their persons. The 
animal remains found on the turf moor are numerous. Among 
them are the bones of the dog, the badger, and the common 
otter. The latter were doubtless met with in the immediate 
neighborhood of the lake, but the presence of the bones of the 
wild ox and of the bear indicate that the lake dwellers were bold 
and skillful hunters, as well as ingenious tool-makers. They 
were also keepers of cattle, for the most numerous remains of 
animals brought to light were those of the common cow and the 
moor-cow.—WSelected. 





THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 


One of the most important events of the last century is the 
complete navigation of the North-east passage, by the Swedish 
exploring steamer, Vega. Prof. Nordenskjold, who has been 80 
successful with this expedition, is the same gentleman who, in 
1872, originated and led the North Polar expedition ; and Mr. 
Oscar Dickson, is the same “Merchant of Gottenburg,” who then 
furnished the financial support. That expedition was under’the 
direction of the Royal Swedish Academy, and had been in con- 
templation since 1861. 
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The history for the search of this North-east passage is a 
remarkable one. After America was discovered great efforts 
were made to find a passage to India, and many of the first 
voyages to this continent were to the North-west, seeking for it in 
that direction. In fact, the earliest maps of America have an 
open passage across the northern part of this continent, with 
imaginary vessels sailing through it. This was the idea also 
which ruled many of the explorers of the interior of America. 
It was in search of a passage to the South Sea that they trav- 
ersed the chain of lakes and the rivers, far to the west. 

The first to seek for the Indies by the North-east passage 
were the Russians. In 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby was sent out 
by the Muscovy Company, to search for this passage in the North- 
east direction. He penetrated as far as the mouth of the Arzena, 
in Lapland, but here the gallant commander and his crew met 
the same fate which afterwards befell Sir John Franklin, as he 
and his men were found frozen to death in these desolate 
regions. The Dutch next took up the attempt, and William 
Barentz made three voyages in this direction, in 1594-96. Sir 
Henry Hudson undertook the North-east passage before he dis- 
covered the Hudson river or Hudson bay. He made two voy- 
ages in 1608, etc., but in the last gave up the attempt, and sailed 
Westward, and so discoverd the bay which bears his name. 
Behrings, who had previously discovered Behrings’ Straits, sailed 
from Kamschatka, in 1741, in search of the passage, but his ves- 
sels were wrecked, he himself died on Behrings’ Island, and his 
crew escaped with a boat made from the wrecked vessel. Cap- 
tain Cook’s last voyage was made in this-direction. He sailed 
through Behrings’ Straits in 1778, but was not able to penetrate 
farther than longitude 70° 46’. He returned to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he was killed by the natives in the same year. 
The effort to discover the North-east passage was at last aban- 
doned, and was not renewed until the present century. The 
passage does not seem to be so difficult as was imagined. Prof. 
Nordenkjold says: “I think the voyage from Europe to Asia, by 
Behrings’ Straits, is certain and safe, with very little more ex- 
perience of navigation in the Northern Seas. From Japan to 
the mouth of the Lena river there are no difficulties in the pro- 
per season for experienced sailors.” 8. D. P. 


-_ 


AZTEC SIGNS FOR SPEECH. 

The Smithsonian Institution has just issued a quarto pamphlet 
of 86 pages, by Dr. Habel, entitled “The Sculptures of Santa 
Lucia Cosumalhuapa.” This site is near the city of Guatemala, 
capital of the province of the same name. Up to the discover- 
ies mentioned in this account it was not believed that the Maya 
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or Aztec civilization extended south of the Sierras. The twenty- 
two figures, beautifully executed in heliotype, convince us that 
this is so far from the truth that the sculptors of Santa Lucia 
stand among the very first for beauty in designing and skill in 
executing. The same barbaric excess of ornament and the same 
brutality in religious observances characterize these sculptures 
that we see exhibited in those of the ancient Aztecs of Mexico. 
On the other hand, there are some symbols not hitherto observed 
on Mexican structures. The most notable of these are the signs 
for speech and emotion, if the author has rightly interpreted 
them. Nearly all the plates represent a priest or a layman 
adoring a deity, and offering human sacrifices. From the mouth 
of the adorer, or of the severed head, or even of the obsidian 
knife, emanates a vine-like ridge, grouped here and there with 
little knots, variously grouped. This speech sign ascends in a 
variety of curves, and frequently passes to the ear of the deity, 
who is enveloped in a great profusion of symbols, doubtless 
indicating his function. In a few of the slabs flame-like figures 
ascend from the waist of the adorer. Dr. Habel considers these 
as the expressions of emotion. In one of Stephens’ drawings a 
similar flame issues from the mouth of a trumpet. If this be 
true, we do not know which to admire the more, the cleverness 


of the designer, or the ingenuity of the decipherer. 


——~~—< > —————————_____ 
NEW GUINEA. 


This is the largest island on the globe. It was discovered in 
1811. The peculiar race which inhabited this island were called 
Papuans, from the Malay word papuwah—woolly hair; so differ- 
ent from the straight hair of Eastern nations. This woolly haired 
race is found in widely separated lands, such as Tasmania, Fegee 
Islands, Southern Africa, the Phillipine islands and the Malay 
peninsula. Woolly hair, a Dolicocephalic head and chocolate 
brown skin are marks of the race. While successive incursions 
of lighter colored, smooth haired races have exterminated them 
elsewhere, they are found in New Guinea in their perfection. 

“The Jewish feature,” such as the aquiline arched or prom- 
inent nose of the Papuans has been recognized by many. The 
forehead is rather low and retreating, the mouth large, the lips 
full but not thick, giving sometimes an ugly look; but their fea- 
tures are in contrast with the prominent prognathic jaws, flat 
noses and thick lips of the African negroes. The appearance 
and dress of the inhabitants of New Guinea are remarkable. A 
dense mop of hair projecting six or eight inches from the skull, 
nose and ears pierced, with feathers or shells suspended from 
them, a naked body with a simple T band, or a shell, or a girdle 
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of fringe and possibly a necklace of teeth or shells, form the 
unique dress and adornment of men or women. If they wear 
any token or charm, it is a small carved wooden figure, or a tatoo 
on the skin. Their houses are built on piles in the water, or else 
on posts similarly set in the ground on the hills inland. Each 
house accommodates several families. A larger building in every 
village has posts covered with shapes of men and faces, and is a 
counsel house. The villages are like the pile villages of the 
stone age. The Papuans use pottery for cooking. Their wea- 
pons are spurs, wooden swords, bows and arrows, and clubs. 
They possess stone axes, made smooth and sharp by long grind- 
ing. With these they clear off forests and make fences. The 
people are agriculturists, but the bow and arrow afe the distinct- 
ive weapons, being the ethnological feature which connects them 
with the ancient widespread people of the negroid type.—A. PR. 
Wallace, in Cornhill Magazine. 


-— 
~~ 


THE TEST OF LINGUISTIC AFFINITY. 





BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET. 

Resemblances of a fortuitous character have often been point- 
ed out between languages of the Old World and languages of the 
New, but real affinity between linguistic families of the two 


hemispheres has never been scientifically proved. The childish 
supposition that the American Indians might be descendants of 
the lost ten tribes of Israel gave a lively start to inquiries of 
this character, and this impetus has not subsided yet. To search 
for affinities by mutually comparing the languages of ths contin- 
ent only shows more scientific understanding, and in several in- 
stances has led to important results. Several tribes living now 
at enormous distances from their parent stock have been proved 
to have separated from it at an early period, as the Apache and 
Navajo from the Tinné; the Tutelo from the Dakota; the Mai- 
pure from the Moxo; and the Huastec, near Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
seems to have been severed from its cognate idioms, the Maya, 
Tzendal, Quiché, etc., by an immigration of tribes of alien race. 
In the Eastern hemisphere we see the Malay dialect of Mozam- 
bique far distant from the other Malay—Polynesian idioms, and 
the same holds good for the Brahui idiom of the Belutches, which 
pertains to the great Dravidian stock of the Dekhan. All of these 
are separated from each other by linguistic areas spoken by quite 
different races of men. 

The true method of testing two languages for their mutual 
affinity has often been discussed by linguists. Had their remarks 
been heeded, we would not constantly see the Aztec teotl God 
declared to be akin with Greek theds God. The investigation 
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is of a double character, for it extends over the words or the 
lexical part of the languages, and over their grammatic formes, 
inflections, etc., especially over the affixes. 

1. The homonymous words showing a similar or related sig- 
nification in both languages compared, must be carefully divided 
into loan words, borrowed from another nation; and in words, 
which apparently form part of a common stock. In many in- 
stances this discrimination is an easy one, in others very difficult, 
and then no decision can be arrived at without a great amount 
of ethnographic and historic knowledge, to which an intimate 
acquaintance with the phonetic peculiarities must associate itself. 
The discovery of loan words is of great importance for tracing 
ancient migrations, inter-tribal commerce, elements of culture 
and the progress of civilization. A nation borrowing no words 
from neighbors or foreigners, like the Lroquois, appears to the 
ethnologist in a very different light from tribes showing more 
receptiveness. On the other side, the homonymous terms which 
are not loan words and seem to have sprung from a common 
source, can be proven to be cognate only by etymologic analysis, 
viz: by proving that both have a common radix. This presup- 
poses a thorough acquaintance with the family to which both 
belong, in several or in all of its dialects. 

2. Grammatic affixes express relation, and are either pre- 
fixes to the radix, suffixes to it, or infixes inserted into the root. 
Affixes borrowed from other languages are sometimes met with, 
but this is rather exceptional. If two languages are cognate, a 
portion at least of all affixes will agree in both; the remoter the 
affinity, the more we shall see them altered according to the 
phonetic laws prevailing in the family and slight differences 
will be observed in their functions also; the stronger the affinity, 
the larger will be the number of the affixes coinciding. All 
affixes are roots, often ground down by wear and tear to simple 
vowels or consonants, and if from the most profoundly studied 
languages we can draw any inferences upon all tongues, all 
grammatic affixes serving to express relation consist of so-called 
pronominal roots, or radices of relation. Hence, if we wish to 
discover the full and more ancient form of these affixes, we have 
to look out for the (demonstrative) pronouns of the language. 

The affixes serving for the derivation of verbs and nouns must 
be examined next and reduced to their simplest form, viz: to 
their radices. The roots of derivational affixes are roots of quality 
as well as radices of pronominal origin; many coincide with the 
grammatic (or inflectional) roots mentioned before. 

3. After achieving these fundamental inquiries, we proceed 
to investigate and compare the position of the affixes before, in‘ 
or after the radix; the inflection of the nouns and verbs; the 
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position of the words in the sentence, and many other structural 
points of minor importance. All these comparisons must be 
made under the guidance of the phonetic laws traceable in both 
idioms to be compared. 

After eliminating all the loan elements and scoring up the 
real affinities between the languages compared, we look at the 
radices obtained from words and signs of relation. A small 
amount of similar roots would not decide with us the question of 
affinity. Languages really akin to each other always show a 
considerable number of roots coinciding; not only of onomato- 
poetic roots, for some of them prove little only, but of roots of 
quality (called sometimes verbal roots) and especially of pro- 
nominal roots. Could we compare American languages in the 
shape they were spoken three thousand years ago, as we are en- 
abled to do with Greek, Sanscrit, Chaldean, Egyptian, etc., this 
would facilitate our investigations enormously and give infinitely 
more certainty to our results; but as things stand now, we have 
to institute comparisons by uniting the material of all dialects of 
one family, and placing reliance on this historic basis, extend 
our comparisons from it to other idioms. 


_ 
> 


THE ELEPHANTINE CAVE. 


The Island of Elephantano is nearly a mile long, thickly cov- 
ered with forest trees, principally of palms and tamarinds. The 
appearance of the island is singular, having two peaks, each 
several hundred feet high. The cave is located in the valley 
between the peaks, nearly half way up the hill, being about a 
half mile from the landing. Formerly the traveler was carried 
from the boat to the shore by the natives, the water being very 
shallow near the island, but now there is a little pier on which 
we landed and walked to the shore. 

A cut-stone stairway leads up the hill to the Temple. The 
stairs are a stupendous work, and the steps are well worn by the 
feet of the millions of pilgrims and worshippers at these cele- 
brated Cave Temples. The front of the Temple is open now, 
but there are indications that there was an entrance in which 
there may have been solid doors; but the early descriptions of 
this Temple are silent upon the subject. The place, with the 
surrounding scenery, is truly romantic. The magnificent tropi- 
cal trees and brilliant wild vines all contribute to form a scene 
of peculiar interest. The Temple is about twenty feet high, 
and, being all open, is as light as day, and every part can be 
seen without the aid of artificial light. The great room in this 
Temple is one hundred and thirty-three feet by one hundred 
and thirty. There are several apartments, but all communicate 
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with each other. The rocky roof is sustained by immense fluted 
pillars with ornamental capitals, that somewhat resemble poppy 
plants of many designs, and all hewn out of the solid stone. 

The principal piece of statuary is the Trimurti, or Trinity, 
which stands opposite the principal entrance. These colossal 
figures stand twelve feet high, and are at once grand and impos- 
ing. The three heads are supposed to represent the Hindoo 
Trinity. The most prominent head represents Brahma, the 
Creator of all things. The features are pleasing and calm, with 
an indication of serene repose. Vishnu upon one side has a 
mild and benignant expression. The figure has been injured 
and sadly mutilated. In one hand there is a lotus blossom. 

On the other side there stands Shiva, with an expression so 
fierce, showing teeth so threatening, that he well represents the 
Destroyer. Shiva holds in one hand a cobra with expanded 
hood, and waiting for a chance to strike the blow that is sure to 
carry death to the victims. It was a sculptor of rare merit that 
designed and executed these heads in this hard rock. They are 
quite unlike, but you cannot fail to discover the design of the 
sculptor in making these figures. The same figures are repeated 
in different parts of these strange temples, and are so similar 
that you cannot fail to see the symbol, but none of the other 
statues are so impressive as the Trinity. 

There are smaller rooms in this temple, the columns and walls 
of which have very curious sculptures. These curious figures 
have received adoration for many centuries, and until quite 
recently a large number of pilgrims and worshippers came 
hither to make their offerings, and to worship. While some of 
the figures in this Cave Temple are well executed and may 
claim merit as works of art, yet many of the statues here are, 
to say the least, crude symbols, and so very inferior that I can- 
not understand how anyone could have worshipped them, but 
they did. There is a stone, or statue, which is symbolic of the 
Lingam, which is the most ancient of all the Hindoo symbols. 
This one in past years was of very great repute, and considered 
quite efficacious as a cure for barrenness. 


‘in 
> 





THE POPULATION OF JERUSALEM DURING THE SIEGE 
OF TITUS. 


Thomas Chaplin, M. D., long a resident of Jerusalem, has 
made, within a few years past, some study of the question of 
the population of Jerusalem during the siege by Titus, and his 
conclusions are very important and‘should be as widely cireu- 
lated as possible. 
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It is difficult for those unacquainted with Oriental habits to 
believe that three millions of people could have been collected 
within the walls of ancient Jerusalem. Indeed one writer, Dr. 
Chaplin says, has characterized the statements of Josephus upon 
this point as “so childish that it is surprising any one could ever 
have repeated them,” and has given “60,000 or 70,000” as the 
“extreme estimate” of the number of persons in the city when 
Titus came against it. 

Dr. Chaplin thought that some definite knowledge might be 
arrived at by estimating the number of square yards to each 
person in the houses of the modern city. Measurements were 
accordingly made, in the Jewish quarter, of houses which would 
fairly represent the dwellings of the three classes of which the 
Jewish community is composed. 

No. 1. The house of a very respectable family, that of a 
merchant, family consisting of nineteen persons. House had a 
ground floor, partly subterranean, a first floor with court yard, 
kitchen, etc., and an upper floor with two more chambers, a 
court yard, and a small kitchen. Building was quadrilateral, 
534 by 194 feet, outside measurement, giving 54.8 feet to each 
inhabitant. 

No. 2. House of a principal Rabbi who holds a high and in- 
fluential position. His house was one of the best in the Jewish 
quarter, was 344 by 224 feet, outside measurement, and gave 
accommodations to sixteen persons,—48.5 square feet each. 

No. 3. House in the poorest section of the quarter. Occupied 
by Polish and native Jews. In one room a tailor lived with 
his family and worked at his trade; in another aschool for little 
boys was kept. The house had a court yard with staircase to 
the upper story, and a gallery running round three sides. It 
lodged 39 persons. Was 594 by 504 feet, outside measurement, 
giving 77 square feet to each inhabitant. 

We have thus: 

No. 1. 1,043 square feet, with 19 persons. 
No. 2. 7.” @iie Gt Fite 
ok 296°: * * @ * 

Torat,—4,823 square feet with 74 persons, or about seven 
square yards to each inhabitant. None of these people complain 
of over-crowding, and it is remarkable that the poorest have the 
largest space. 

If the area of the city at the time of the great siege be taken 
as 3,500,000 square yards, and one-half be deducted for space 
occupied by streets, the Temple, Antonia the Xystus, the Syna- 
gogues, &c., we have left 1,750,000 square yards for dwellings, 
which, if populated only as thickly as the average Jewish houses 
of the present day, would have contained 250,000 persons, liv- 
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ing in comfort according to the requirements of Eastern habits. 
Dr. Chaplin thinks that in all probability the houses in the an- 
cient city were several stories high, and further, that some of the 
streets are known to have been very narrow. Besides, there was 
a large influx of people from the neighboring towns and villages, 
coming there for refuge. And, moreover, Josephus never pre- 
tended that, the immense influx of people at that time was not 
productive of great discomfort and eventually of great distress. 
Considering all these facts, he concludes. that the statement of 
the Jewish historian may be nearer the truth than has sometimes 


been supposed. S. M. 


‘tin 
> 


A MONUMENT OF CYRUS THE GREAT. 


Among the treasures recovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam dur- 
ing his recent explorations in Assyria and Babylonia is a cylinder 
belonging to King Cyrus, which Sir Henry C. Rawlinson de- 
scribes as one of the most interesting historical records in the 
cuneiform character that has yet been brought to light. It is 
written in the Babylonian script, and was discovered among the 
ruins of Birs Nimroud, which without doubt corresponds to the 
ancient city of Borsippa. The cylinder is 9 inches long, by 34 
inches in diameter, and covered by 45 lines of text. The writ- 
ing is very minute, and it is computed that the inscription would 
run to about 130 lines of average length. The monument has 
been considerably injured, and a few portions wholly lost. “When 
it does begin to be legible it is found to relate to the very 
moment of that great historical event, the capture of Babylon 
by the founder of the Persian Universal Monarchy. Nabonidus 
has abandoned his capital, which has fallen into the hands of 
Cyrus, though he is still struggling against his fate in Babylonia. 
But the priestly worshipers of the rising sun declare that the 
Gods have rejected him for his impiety and for his scandalous 
neglect of his temples. On the other hand, they extol the piety 
and the greatness and glory of Cyrus, whom the heavenly pow- 
ers have raised up to avenge their cause.” 

Certain people are described as his subjects, whose name is 
taken to be equivalent to “Black-heads,” reminding one of the 
negroes. Following the introduction is the text of a proclamation 
issued by Cyrus upon the taking of the city, in which the King 
speaks in the first person, “I am Cyrus,” &c. Cyrus is made 
to speak of his reparation of the temples of Babylon, and of 
the favors conferred upon him by Merodach, Bel, and Nebo in 
answer to his prayers to them, of the homage paid to him by 
distant nations, and of the gatherings of the people in the city 
to proclaim him King. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson says this new text settles forever, in 
favor of Herodotus as against Ctesias (in Diodorus), the genealogy 
of Cyrus. He was the fifth in descent from Achsmenes, next 
to whom came Teispes, then Cyrus the grandfather, and Cam- 
byses the father of Cyrus the Great. Moreover the succession 
was direct, not indirect; as Prof. Oppert had maintained. The 
inscription styles the native country of the Persians “Assan,” 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson gave reasons for locating in the 
plains between the modern Shuster and the Persis of the class- 
ical writers. An important religious centre named Calana in 
the inscription was illustrated by reference to the Calneh of 
Genesis and the Calus of Isaiah. The text with full translation 
will soon be published. 

One such important record as that now brought to light 
awakens an eager desire among scholars to have all the mounds 
which line the Tigris and the Euphrates thoroughly examined. 

S. M. 


- 
> 


DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 





One of the most deplorable facts connected with the East, is 
the destruction of ancient monuments. Marble statues, columns, 
capitals of exquisite workmanship, and various other works of 
art, such as exist in ruined cities, are being collected by the 


natives and burned into lime. Mr. Wood testifies to this fact at 
Ephesus, and Mr. F. W. Percival states that: “The Temple of 
Cybele at Sardis has never been excavated, and the soil has 
accumulated above the pavement, to a depth of at least twenty- 
five feet; but, even this is not sufficient to preserve it, for I found 
when I was there that a quarry had been dug on the north side, 
and that splendid blocks of marble were being broken up into 
small pieces to burn in the neighboring limekilns.” Of the 
Temple of Diana at Tekeh (Magnesia ad Meeandrum), he says: 
“The walls of the peribolus are standing to a height of about 
twenty feet, and they have hitherto been the most perfect of 
their kind existing, but I fear that they will soon disappear 
altogether, for I saw a number of men employed in pulling them 
down and carting away the stones for building purposes. 

There is no apparent remedy for this, and in fact it is no new 
thing, for this matter of borrowing building materials has gone 
on for centuries. This system of stealing, also the practice of 
burning into lime, has been carried to a great extent in Palestine. 

Some old ruins have been drawn upon by neighboring and 
modern towns to such an extent, that almost nothing is left of 
them. The explorer may be certain he is standing on the site of 
some ancient and famous city, but it is a matter of wonder to 
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him what has become of it. At the north end of the plain of 
Gennesareth, there is an important buried town. It is near Khan 
Minieh, and in our judgment, is Capernaum. The walls where 
we ourselves saw them exposed, were built of fine blocks of 
stone, and the whole structure appeared to be of superior work- 
manship; but these walls are rapidly being dug up by the natives 
and converted into lime. Facts like these, of which numerous 
illustrations could be given, ought to stimulate societies and 
individuals to press the matter of researches in all parts of the 
East with all possible diligence, in order to rescue the valuable 
archeological and other ancient treasures which still remain. 


S. M. 


3 
a 


THE ORIGINAL SEAT OF THE PHCENICIANS, 


Prof. Julius Oppert claims to have made a discovery in con- 
nection with an island which the cuneiform records mention as 
situated in the Persian Gulf. In Sumerian characters the name 
reads Witukki, which may signify “original land.” The scholar 
just mentioned formerly pronounced it Delmun, but recently he 
finds reasons for changing his view and reading Zilvwn, which 
he identifies with Tylos of the Greeks. This is mentioned by 
Theophrastus, Arrian, and by Pliny. It has long since been 
recognized in the modern Samak-Bahrein, the largest island of 
the small archipelago of Bahrein. It was celebrated for cotton 
and pearl fisheries, and the Chaldean legends claim that in this 
place many prominent divinities lived or had their origin. This 
place, with one or more adjacent islands, has been regarded as 
the original home of the Pheenicians. Strabo locates them here. 
If Prof. Oppert’s reading and identification are correct, the fact 
will be an important corroboration of the testimony of the 
Greek writers. S. M. 





-— 
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MUSEUMS OF PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES. 


In an address delivered before the annual meeting of the Ger- 
man Society for Anthropology, etc., at Kiel, Prof. T. Ranke 
mentions the fact that Mr. Steeven, of Salisbury, England, had 
made a donation of £15,000 for establishing a museum of pre- . 
historic antiquities in that city; that in 1874 a citizen of Kiew, 
Russia, gave 30,000 roubles for a similar purpose, and that in 
years previous to 1878 the Belgian Government spent 40,000 
francs in the scientific investigation of prehistoric caves. Paris 
is in possession of a college and laboratory for anthropology, 
and in 1880 an exhibition of anthropologic specimens will be 
opened at Tiflis, south of the Caucasus. And how much, we 
would like to know, has been done in that respect in the United 
States of America? A. 8. G. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Masxoxt. Tribal names for large Indian communities are 
not frequent in the United States of America; Maskdki is one 
of them, and the linguistic origin of this name and that of 
Ché’hta has not been shown yet. It is the appellation given to 
the Creeks, who anciently divided themselves in Upper Creeks 
(on Alabama River and tributaries), and in Lower Creeks (on 
Chatahutchi River). The whites called them Creeks on account 
of their location on the creeks of the Gulf coast, Indians always 
settling on rivers (or open waters). In the 18th century Maskoki 
is constantly written Muscogee or Muskhogee, the g being gut- 
tural and not palatal; that it was written Muscogee and not 
Mascogee, as it is pronounced by the Indians, is not to be won- 
dered at, for the English language, with its surd, indistinct and 
imperfect vocalization, will convert the clearest a into a u. It 
may seem unjustifiable to consider Maskdki as the national 
name of the community, for we never hear the old Creek con- 
federacy called the Maskoki confederacy. Neither Creeks nor 
Hitchiti can explain this name, though the second part, oki, seems 
to be the Hitchiti oki, water, which still appears in many local 
names belonging to that Maskoki dialect: Ok@lakni, yellow water; 
Okifendke, wavering waters; Ocmiulgi, bubbling water; Okitché- 
bi, large river, and in Oconee River. The Creek term for water is 
wiwa, o-iwa; for river, hatchi; for swamp, opilua, apilua; (hence 
the town name Opelika.) Analogy will induce us to seek in the 
term Creek an interpretation of the Indian name; but since the 
dialects of the Maskoki group ignore such.a word as Maskoki, 
we must seek for it in other languages. The Shawnees call a 
Creek man Humasko, the Creek nation or people Humaskégi. 
Here the hu- is the predicative prefix: “he is, she is, they are,” 
and appears often as ho-, hui-, ku-. Thus humaskdgi means: 
“they are Masko,” the suffix -gi being the plural ending of the 
animate order of substantives. No Shawnee, Delaware or other 
southern Algonkin dictionary was ever printed which could in- 
form us of the meaning of masko. But Rev. Lacombe’s Dic- 
tionary of the cognate Cree or Knisteno (Canada) gives: maskek, 
marsh, swamp, trembling ground unsafe to walk upon; Maskeko- 
wiyiniw, the Maskegons or Bogmen, a tribe of Crees, also called 
Maskekowok. Rev. Watkins’ Cree Dictionary has: muskag, 
muskak, swamp, marsh; Muskagoo, Swampy Indian; Muskagoo- 
wew, he is a Swampy Indian. These Muskegons are said to have 
been formerly Odshibwé Indians, who have left Lake Superior 
and joined the Crees. Bishop Baraga’s Dictionary of Odshibwe 
(Cincin., 1853), has m4shkig, plural maskigon, swamp, marsh; 
Mashki sibi, Bad River (correct form: Mashkigi sibi, lit. “Swamp 
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River.”) Rev. Eug. Vetromile’s manuscript Dictionary of 
Abnéki has: megua’k, fresh water marsh; maskehegat, fetid 
water. The Shawnee word for creek, brook, branch of river, 
is methtékui; since Shawnee often has the th where the northern 
Algonkin dialects have s, the syllable meth- may be connected 
with maskek of Cree. Cf. thipi, river, in Shawnee; sibi, in 
Odshibwé; sibe, in Potew4t®mi and Sauk. Caleb Atwater’s 
Shawnee vocabulary (Archeol. Amer., Vol. I., p. 290) has: mis- 
kegue, pond; miskekopke, wet ground, swamp. I have adduced 
all these terms to render the derivation of Maskoki from a Shaw- 
nee term probable only, and its signification of “ Marshmen,” 
“Swampmen,” or, perhaps, “Creekmen,” less hypothetical. 
The country of the Ché’hta and Chikasa also was a succession 
of swamps, low grounds and marshes. The proposed ,deriva- 
tion would account for the tradition of the Hitchiti, that they 
originated by coming out of a canebrake. The name Hit- 
chiti is commonly derived from the Creek word ahitchida, 
“to look up the stream,” which stream was Flint River, which 
the Creeks call Thlonotiska (thldnoto, flint.) Should my deriva- 
tion prove correct, the orthography Maskdégi would be just as cor- 
rect as Maskoki. 

Many Shawnees lived among the Creeks when they held ‘the 
territories of the present Gulf States, and the colonies on the 
Atlantic seaboard could obtain the term Maskoki from none 
better than from these southern (s4wano, sowth) Algonkins. 
The name of an Upper Creek town, Taskigi, has not been 
explained up to this day, and, having a similar ending, may be 
traced to a similar source. The national legend of the Maskoki, 
as preserved by von Reck, and republished by D. G. Brinton, 
does not yet call by a national name the Creek tribes, whose 
early historic traditions it transmits, and even much later, only 
town and tribal names seem to have existed, as Kuisa, Kasi’hta, 
Obika, Wetimka, Ka-usati, Kowita. The only comprehensive 
names which large Indian communities give to themselves are 
those which mean men, people. They may appear under the 
form of an adjective or participle: Dakota, “the allied.” All 
others are given to them by other Indians or white colonists, and 
only the names of tribes or bands, that is, of smaller communi- 
ties, are sometimes traceable to the people itself, and most gen- 
erally to the locality which it inhabits. 


Bnunt. <A poetic object figuring in the history of the 
discovery of the New World was the fountain of Bimini, situ- 
ated on an island of the same name, hundreds of leagues north 
of Hispaniola. This fountain or source had the power of re- 
storing youth and of giving perpetual health and vigor to the 
sick and decrepit; such was the firm belief of all the Indians 
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of the Antilles, and even of the mainland of Central America. 
This fountain was probably one of the causes which prompted 
Ponce de Leon and Hernando de Soto to undertake their expedi- 
tions to Florida, for it was most generally supposed to be situated 
on the outskirts of this peninsula. Worship of sources and foun- 
tains is very common among all nations, but here we have a 
combination of this worship with the myth of an earthly para- 
dise or “island of the happy.” The name was variously pro- 
nounced, but when we adopt Bimini as the current form, this 
is composed of the two Timucua words: ibine, water, and mine, 
mini, which means (1) great, (2) high, and (3) jirst, prominent, 
superior; the second signification has also become a substantive, 
hill, mountain. Hence Bimini is a contraction of ibine and 
mine, mini, “water of superior quality.” But the Timucua lan- 
guage, spoken along the eastern coast of Florida, was not the 
only idiom which furnished a name to the far-famed island and 
its fountain; they were known also by the Carib name Boiuca, 
a term easily identified with boyaicou, magician, sorcerer, con- 
jurer, shaman (Raymond Breton, Dictionn. caraibe-frangais, 
Auxerre, 1665; page 83); occurring also on the northern sea- 
board of South America in a hundred various forms (piaces, 
Piajes, piacé, pajé, paggi, payé, etc.) 

A course for studying the language of Chinese officials (or 
Manparin language) has been opened in Harvard University, 
Oambridge, Mass.,on Oct. 22. This class is open to any com- 
petent person, and the lessons are given daily. The Chinese 
who come to America are almost all from the southern provinces 
of the empire, and do not understand. this official idiom, which 
has its origin in the north and is understood in the more north- 
erly ports, as Shanghai, Tientsin, Chefoo. The Mandarin lan- 
guage is the written language of China and the vehicle of Chi- 
nese literature, and the course at Harvard will therefore be 
available for the following persons: 1. Students wishing to 
acquaint themselves at first hand with Chinese history and litera- 
ture. 2. Persons proposing to fit themselves for consular serv- 
ice in China, or for otherwise transacting business with Chinese 
officials, all of whom speak this idiom, whatever the local dialect 
may be. 

Not very long ago the Vicomte of Porto-Seguro published 
a book on the Turanian origin and affinity of the Brazilian 
Turis,* by which he claims to prove the Asiatic origin of these 
Brazilian savages and their congeners, the Caribs and Guarani, 
by the comparative method of linguistics and ethnology. He 
has searched all the languages of the Orient and Europe to find 
a satisfactory clue for the origin of the Tupi, and finally found 








*Le Vicomte de pote Gaps: L’Origine Touranienne des Américains Tupis-Caribes 
ienne, 


et des Anciens Egyptiens. 1876, 8vo., 155 pages. 
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it in the easternmost of the Uralo-Altaic dialects of Siberia. All 
his linguistic facts are advanced only hypothetically and with 
caution, and it is very well for him todo so. The Ostiak Mon- 
gols had many Tupi words (page 142), for he finds that the Ostiak 
kura canoe, bira river, aké, yek& or takai head, guma black, 
tsanga black are the Tupiig4éra, pard, akan, una, tinga. The an- 
cient Egyptians and the Carians of Asia Minor are to him Tura- 
nians also, and the latter, bold navigators and following in the 
wake of the Phoenicians, crossed the Atlantic several centuries 
before our era to establish colonies among the Tupis in Brazil. 
Thus he explains how the Egyptian To-Pan “the Pan of the 
home country,” the Typhon of the Greeks, became the Tupan 
or God of Thunder in Brazil, and why the Tupi call themselves 
Cary-ds (progeny of the Carys) and the Galibi of the northern 
coast of South America Caribs or Cara-ibs. The only article of 
real value in this book is the seventh chapter, which contains a 
short extract of the Tupi grammar, taken from the early authors 
on the subject. 

Tue Lrrnvantan and the Lettic languages form a group of 
idioms spoken on the border of Russia and North-eastern Prus- 
sia. Of the former no earlier monuments exist than what was 
left us from the sixteenth century, and since then the German, 
Polish and Russian languages have constantly gained upon the 
area of this curious idiom, in which the vowels have preserved 
as original a form as in the cognate Sanscrit. A third idiom be- 
longing to this group, the old Prussian, has disappeared in the 
seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century, and the days of 
the Lithuanian appear to be counted also, like those of some of 
our Indian languages. A circular has therefore been issued, in- 
viting linguists, ethnologists and historians to aid in the preser- 
vation of Lithuanian, by continuing Aug. Schleicher’s work of 
collecting the myths, popular tales, songs and melodies, tradi- 
tions, ethnologic peculiarities, etc., of this interesting people, and 
publishing them in book form. To Prof. Voelkel, in Tilsit, all 
communications are to be addressed. The committee, which held 
its first session on the 14th of October, in Tilsit, is composed 
of well known men of science, as Mannhardt, Miklosich, Nessel- 
mann, Aug. Pott. 

Tue orthography of local names on the maps of East In- 
pia needs reform, and England makes an attempt to reform it 
authoritatively. The phonetic spelling of the early English 
soldiers and adventurers and of the modern scholars have made the 
confusion complete. To disentangle and rectify this babel of 
names taken from a hundred or more dialects, is a task as inter- 
esting as difficult. Who will undertake it for our Indian geo- 
graphical names, which are written just as incorrectly ? 
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ARCHZOLOGIC NOTES. 

We have recently recorded the publication of an article by 
the Rev. Ed. Slafter on copper implements of Indian manufact- 
ure mentioned by authors of the 17th century. Soon after an- 
other learned article on a related subject appeared in the “Pro- 
ceedings of American Antiquarian Society, April 30, 1879,” 
the full title of which is as follows: Philipp J. J. Valentini, 
Ph. D., Mexican Copper Tools: The Use of Copper by the 
Mewicans Before the Conquest. [From the German, by Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr.] Worcester, Mass. Press of Chas. Hamilton, 
1879. 8°, illustrated, 41 pages. In comparing the uses made 
by the Aztecs of copper products with those of northern Indi- 
ans, as shown in a paper by Prof. Th. Egleston on Prehistoric 
Copper Mining at Lake Superior, it appeared “that both races 
were unacquainted with iron; both were trained to the practice 
of war, and, strange to say, both had invariably abstained from 
shaping copper into any implement of war. But the native of 
Central America possessed copper implements for tilling the 
fields, and knew the uses of the chisel. The skilled workman 
of Tecoatega and Tezcuco, subjecting the native copper to the 
heat of the furnace, cast the woodcutter’s axe in a mould, as 
well as the bracelets and the fragile earrings that adorned the 
princesses of Montezuma; but the northern Indian simply took 
a stone, and by physical force hammered the metal into the re- 
quired shape.” The information on the use of metals in early 
Mexico to'be derived from the Spanish authors who wrote within 
a century after the Conquest is rather scanty; but the Aztec 
pictorial manuscripts of the Kingsborough collection furnish an 
instructive series of pictures, which Dr. Valentini has exhaust- 
ively consulted in his able and interesting article on copper im- 
plements in use among the Aztecs and Central Americans. 


font 


PoITORIAL. 


THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


We are happy to give to our readers the valuable contribu- 
tions to archseology by our coadjutor, Prof. Merrill. Having 
been connected with the Palestine exploration survey, he is fully 
competent to give descriptions both of the geography and arche- 
ology of Palestine, especially that portion lying east of the Jor- 
dan. From his access to libraries and his extensive acquaintance 
he is also able to continue to give the results of the latest re- 
searches in this department. Rev. Drs. Crosby, Strong and 
Abbott, whose names we give by permission, were also all of 
them connected with the same American Palestine Exploration 
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Society, which has now become extinct, and will hereafter give 
to the ANTIQUARIAN, as opportunity and time permits, the results 
of their ripe scholarship. Rev. T. O. Paine is not so well known, 
but we are sure that his acquaintance with Egyptology is such 
as to make his contributions of great value. Rev. A. H. Sayce 
does not need any introduction. He is acknowledged to be the 
best Assyriologist in the world. We consider ourselves very 
fortunate in securing his codperation, and, what is more, he 
promises to do all in his power to make the Oriental Depart- 
ment a success. We have no doubt that our readers will con- 
sider our new department as a great improvement, and we hope 
that they will take the pains to introduce the magazine as now 
containing matters which will interest all classes, as well as those 
who are specialists in American archeology. We would say 
that our circulation in this country has from the outset been 
largely among libraries (Astor, Boston, and Smithsonian), his- 
torical and scientific societies, and professional men, but that we 
are now receiving orders from various libraries in Europe, such 
as the Bodleian at Oxford, and from various societies, such as 
the “Congres de Americanistes” and others. The contributions 
to our pages are read by the most intelligent circles in the world. 
We believe that by widening our scope we shall not only secure 
a greater number of readers in our own land, but that we shall 
also secure the contributions of many of the scholars of Europe, 
many of whom are well versed in American archeology, but 
from modesty have thus far declined to write upon topics so re- 
mote from their own field of observation. 


7 


IN MEMORIAM. 

We are sorry to record the death of Prof. B. F. Mudge, of 
Manhattan, Kansas, one of the most indefatigable workers in 
all departments of science. He had lately created an enthusi- 
asm in the department of archeology which had extended through- 
out the whole State in which he resided. He was a member of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the founder and first President of the Kansas Academy of Sci- 
ence. In 1863 he was State Geologist; in 1865 was elected 
Professor of Geology in the State Agricultural: College, but 
since 1874 had been engaged in exploring the geological forma- 
tion of Western Kansas, in the employ of Prof. Marsh, as field 
geologist of Yale College. Science loses a good worker and 
society a good man. 

We regret to learn the sudden death of Mrs. Stephen Bowers, 
who, with her husband, had been so efficient in investigating the 
archeology of southern California. She died at Santa Barbara. 
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The two were on the eve of departure for an exploring expedi- 
tion to the islands adjacent, when she was suddenly taken. Mr. 
Bowers has since removed from that place, and is now a resident 
of Garnett, Kansas. : 

a 


NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN GRAVEL BEDS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Prof. Whitney’s reports on the auriferous gravels of the Sierra 
Nevada, published by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
describe numerous implements which have been discovered in 
the gravel. The list comprises (1.) A mortar found in pay gravel 
underneath the volcanic 150 feet,—locality San Andreas, Colorado 
Co., Cal..—date, 1860 and 1869. (2). A stone hatchet, triangular 
in shape, size four inches around, six inches long, with a hole 
through it for a handle, found 75 feet from the surface in 

ravel, and under basalt, 300 feet from mouth of tunnel, locality 
able Mountain, Tuolumne Co., finder, James Carvin, date, 1858. 
(3.) A large number of mortars, pestles, stone dishes, with 
bones of mastodon and elephant in auriferous gravel, 10 to 20 
feet below surface, locality, “Murphy,” Tuolumne Co., Cal. (4.) 
Mortars, some of them weighing from 20 to 40 lbs. “in gravels” 
40 feet deep, locality, Amodor Co., date, 1852, 1857, 1858 and 
1864, now in Voy’s collection. (5.) Stone mortars, one ten 
inches high and six in diameter, found at ten feet depth, others 
at a depth of 100 feet. (6.) Bones of a human skeleton, found 
in clay 38 feet below surface, finder, H. H. Boyce, M. D., 1853, 
Placerville. (7.) Oval stones with grooves around them length- 
wise, implements used as handles for bows, hollow on one side and 
convex on the other, 5 or 6 inches long, one inch thick, locality, 
El Dorado Co. (8.) Large stone platters and a mortar made 
of granite, 15 inches high, and 12 inches in circumference; 
depth, 10 to 20 feet; also, a platter of granite 18 inches in 
diameter, locality, Placer Co. (9.) Numerous stone relics, 
mortars, pestles, and grooved disks at various depths; locality, 
Nevada Co. (10.) A stone mortar standing upright with pestle 
in it, apparently as it was left by the owner. Other mortars 
from half a dozen to a dozen or two, enough to show a large 
population; depth, 12 feet underneath undisturbed gravel, also 
several mortars on the top of blue gravel, and another in blue 
vel, 40 feet below the surface; finder, Amos Bowman, dates 

m 1853 to 1858. We have no opinion to express as to the 
antiquity or geological history of these relics, but our readers 
will notice certain points in the description which show that 
they are neolithic and not Paleolithic, and any inference as to 
their being signs of a “missing link” in the tertiary age is far 
fetched and unwarranted. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tanagra Figurines. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
1879. Certain excavations in Northern Greece have within a 
few years brought to light some curious specimens of ancient 
art. Among these are certain painted images or statuettes, which 
are here called Tanagra Figurines; Tanagra was an ancient 
Hellenic city in Beotia. In opposition to the common usage 
of the Greeks, the Boeotians were Tomb Builders. The Figurines 
were taken from sepulchres, and are among the most ancient 
works of art. The book contains a number of photographs which 
give a view of their artistic finish, and of their beauty, which 
is very gratifying. The author has also written a very readable 
description of the archological discovery, and furnished much 
interesting information. The book is published in a neat and 
attractive style. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States, by Hubert H. 
Bancroft, Vol. 1. Wild Tribes, New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1875. Although this work has been published four years, 
we are happy to call attention to it again. Itis a standard work, 
and fortunately was prepared just at the right time. The native 
races of the Pacific coast are fast losing their original peculiar- 
ities, and the material which would give information about them 
must soon perish. The ethnologists of this district should save 
the facts which are needed. It is remarkable that one man 
should be raised up to accomplish this task. It took the com- 
bined labors of the Jesuit and Protestant missionaries, the early 
historians and geographers, and many travellers in their day to 
record the character and pecularities of the native tribes of the 
Atlantic coast, and the work is still unfinished. These tribes 
have disappeared and are now known only by the slow process of 
archeological investigation, or by the study of theirtongues, which 
may be regarded now almost as dead languages, or by the study 
of a vast multitude of books. This work, however, gives to us 
a cyclopedia of facts about the races of the Pacific coast, which 
is very valuable. Mr. Bancroft has had unusual advantages for 
gathering information, having accumulated a fortune upon 
the Pacific coast, and at a very opportune time purchasing a 
large library of books which are now difficult to get, and at the 
same time being familiar with the ethnographical features of 
the country which he is describing. The wild tribes of the 
Pacific coast are divided as follows: 1. Hyperborians, includ- 
ing the Esquimaux, Aleuts, Thlinkeets, and Tinneh Indians. 2. 
Columbians, including Nootkas, Chinooks, Sahaptins, Salish, and 
other tribes. 3. Californians, including Klamaths, Modocs, 
Shastas, Eurocs, Cahrocs, Hoopahs, Shoshones, Washoes, the 
Pelutamas, and many other tribes. 4. New Mexicans, including 
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Apaches, Comanches, Yumas, Navajoes, Mojaves, Moquis, 
Pimas, and many others. 5. The wild tribes of Mexico, in- 
cluding the Aztecs, the Miztecs, the Huaztecs, the Mazatecs, the 
Chiuantics, the Chiapanecs, the Pimas, etc. 6. Wild tribes of 
Central America, including the Mosquitoes of Honduras, the 
Maya-Quiché, and the inhabitants of Yucatan, Nicaragua, San 
Salvador and Honduras. 

This division of the tribes is largely geographical. As to the 
origin or affinities of these races there might be a diversity of 
opinion, and further study may be necessary, but we have no 
doubt that the outlines are generally correct. The location 
of the Pacific tribes at the opening of history may be under- 
stood from this book, but the migrations are still to be studied. 
There is no doubt that these migrations followed the geograph- 
ical features. The long valleys which extend the whole distance 
of the Pacific coast, and between the different ranges of moun- 
tains, and the various rivers which flow either into the Pacific 
or Gulf of Mexico, some of them extending for thousands of 
miles and traversing two zones in their course over the natural 
channels through which the successive races would flow. This 
is on the supposition that this continent was peopled from the 
Asiatic coast, and by the way of the Behring Straits. The cross- 
fertilizing of the races of this continent is more difficult to trace. 
Whatever evidence there is of a migration from the Pacific, by 
way of Polynesia, has not yet been thoroughly discovered. 


Geology of Wisconsin, Survey of 1873-77. Vol. II. Pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Chief Geologist, 1878. This 
volume contains the annual reports for 1873-74, by I. A. Lap- 
ham, for 1875 by O. W. Wight, the geology of Eastern Wiscon- 
sin by T. C. Chamberlain, the geology of Central Wisconsin by 
Roland D. Irving, and the geology of the Lead Region by Moses 
Strong. It is a superb work. The mechanical execution of 
the book is a delight in itself, and the contents correspond. 
Prof. Chamberlain has done a grand good work, both for Wis- 
consin and the scientific world. His analysis of the quarternary 
formations of Eastern Wisconsin is delightful. These confused 
and heterogenous heaps of drift are not easy to understand. If 
anything is accidental in geology, we should say these were, but 
the Professor has brought order out of the confusion, and shown 
a wonderful system to them. These hills and valleys which so 
border the great lake and divide the streams of this territory 
only show more clearly what great forces were at work during 
the ice age. These streams now flow from the opposite sides of 
the narrow moraines, but in their ultimate course reach the 
widely separated destinations in the Gulfs of Mexico and St. 
Lawrence. The evidence is, however, brought out that these 
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kettle moraines are only the work of the great glacier which 
rested upon the whole northern half of this continent, and that 
once the drainage of this whole region was in only one direc- 
tion, and that to the southward. As there are valleys in Ohio 
which connect the head-waters of streams which now run in 
opposite directions, showing where the great glacier was drained, 
so here these kettle moraines are traversed by channels 
which also present the same phenomenon. These moraines 
are supposed to belong to the formation preceding the terrace 
or chamiplain epoch, and yet the two formations, like different 
stages of the same great era, are evidently connected. No one 
can properly understand the physical formation of this continent 
without a study of them. They extend from the Atlantic coast 
in the neighborhood of New Jersey across New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, into Wisconsin and Minnesota, and generally form 
the watershed between the two great systems of rivers which 
flow in opposite directions throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
Prof. Upham is now exploring this formation in Minnesota. 
Doubtless when the study of these moraines is completed we shall 
understand more of the glacial period. Few traces of man have 
been found in them. However confident others may be, we are 
not ready to assume any more than can be proved in reference 
to his preglacial existence. If, however, we would understand 
the organic unity, and properly learn how the earth was formed 
for man’s abode, we shall need to study its geologic history, es- 
pecially as connected with this latest formation. 


Foot-Prints of the Vanished Races in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, by A. J. Conant, A. M. St. Louis: Chauncy R. Barns, 
1879. We do not know as the American mind will become 
aroused to the importance of studying the wonderful things con- 
tained on this continent, but it is probable that the appearance 
of a few more volumes upon local archeology will convince 
intelligent minds that there is something worth studying. The 
field occupied by this author is entirely new, and the facts 
brought out are, on this account, more valuable. Curiosity alone 
should induce people to read this book. This volume comes in 
the form of a thin quarto, an unusual form for the archzologist’s 
collection, and would have been better if it could have been in 
the octavo form. We are glad to see the cuts, for they are a 
pretty good advertisement in themselves. We are convinced, 
however, that quite a number of so-called archeologists in this 
country collect relics but do not read books. We are glad to 
commend this work to the attention of such, for they possibly 
may learn something by reading it. We do not think that the 
scientific basis has been reached, but as the facts accumulate a 
system may grow, and so archeology gradually take its place 
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among the popular sciences. We are trying to do something in 
our humble way to advance this science, and we welcome any 
book on the subject, and especially a book which treats of the 
archeology of Missouri, a region which has been so little known 
heretofore. 

Tue Patenque Taster. Jn the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., by Charles Rau, Published by 
the Smithsonian, 1879. Inthe year 1842 Mr. Charles Russell, 
U. S. Consul at Taguma, State of Campeche, Mexico, presented 
to the National Institute the fragments of a tablet from the 
ruins of Palenque, which have attracted considerable attention 
both before their removal and since their arrival at Washington. 
A description of the tablet had already been given by the ex- 
plorer Stephens, and the drawings of the artist Catherwood 
had made it somewhat familiar to American readers, but the 
description lacked completeness and accuracy and the tablet also 
was without explanation. This deficiency has, however, after 
so long a time been made good by the critical and careful de- 
scription given by Dr. Rau, and by the accurate drawings and 
photographs contained in this volume. Not only is a complete 
history of the discovery of the tablet given but a careful analy- 
sis of the different parts is also presented. The tablet contains, 
among other things, the figure of a cross surmounted by a non- 
descript bird and that of the priest offering a child, probably as 
a sacrifice; also, the different hieroglyphic characters are here 
drawn in separate engravings, and described by the author. It 
is also followed by a discussion of the origin of the cross, and 
the general character of Mexican hieroglyphics. The author 
takes the position held by Inman, in opposition to that held by 
Dr. Brinton, that it was originally a Phallic symbol, and neither 
of historic nor Christian origin. The author also gives descrip- 
tions of the hieroglyphic characters of the * seal and 
the manuscripts in which they are found, but does not under- 
take to decipher them, and, in fact, indicates that all attempts 
have thus far proved failures. The book is creditable to the 
scholarship and critical skill of the author, and is an admirable 
publication. 


The Sunrise Kingdom; or, Life and Scenes in Japan, and 
Women’s Work for Women There. By Mrs. Julia D. Car- 
ruthers. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1879. The 
Sunrise Kingdom of this book has a double significance. The 
geographical locality of Japan may have given rise to the name, 
but if the dawn of a higher civilization should arise upon the 
Asiatic continent, it seems now probable that the first land which 
should witness the change will be these very islands. The “Flow- 
ery Kingdom” has indeed had longer contact with the civilized 
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world, but the rapid advancement of Japan, and the greater 
receptivity of its people indicate that our Western civilization is 
to be rapidly introduced into this, the nearest of the Eastern 
lands. The spread of Christianity is certainly to produce great 
changes—perhaps no greater change in Asiatic society than the 
elevation of woman. A book which calls attention to this sub- 
ject must be welcome. Mrs. Carruthers has written altogether 
from a missionary standpoint, without even touching on the eth- 
nological or philosophical questions which might arise, but as a 
work illustrating the point referred to in the title is worthy of 
perusal. 


Report on the Chaco Cranium. Miscellaneous Ethnographic 
Observations on Indians Inhabiting Nevada, California, and 
Arizona, by W. J. Hoffman, M. D. It has been assumed by 
some that the Cliff-Dwellers of Arizona were the ancestors of 
the Mound Builders. If there is anything in craniology, we 
should say, from the evidences given in this pamphlet, that this 
hypothesis was far from being true. There is more resemblance 
between the Chaco cranium and the Calaveras skull than be- 
tween these and any Mound Builder’s cranium which we 
have ever seen. We do not rely, at the present state of the 
science, very much upon craniology, for the differentiation is so 
slight that it is often almost impossible to discover it, but if Dr. 
Hoffman, with his advantages, will follow up this line of research 
he will confer a great favor upon science. His ethnographic 
observations are also valuable, embracing the following points : 
the dress, food, fire, weapons, incantations, burials, signals, pot- 
tery, and pictographs of the Indians of- Nevada, California, and 
Arizona. It is very unfortunate at this stage of ethnological 
investigation that Dr. Hayden’s survey has been abolished. This 
pamphlet is a part of his last report. 


The Mound Builders. Being an Account of a Remarka- 
ble People that Once Inhabited the Valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, together with an Investigation into the Arche- 
ology of Butler County, O., by J. P. McLean. Cincinnati: 
Robt. Clarke & Co., 1877. This little volume is a valuable 
accession to the literature which is rapidly increasing upon the 
interesting subject of the Mound Builders. The book is con- 
fined mainly to the works found in Ohio, and, as such, is. more 
valuable than if it covered a wider ground. It gives the latest 
discoveries on this subject, as well as the latest points of dispute, 
namely, the tablets, but we think has given too much credit to 
the genuineness of ‘the grave creek-stone. The archeology of 
Butler County comprises about one-third of the volume. The 
cuts are numerous and valuable, and the publishers are worthy 
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of praise in undertaking a pioneer work upon the prehistoric, as 
they are for having published already a series upon the early 
historic, period in Ohio. 

Siateen Saviors or One. The Gospels not Brahmanic. By 
John T. Perry. Cincinnati: Peter G. Thompson, 1879. 
This book is the result of a recent spicy newspaper controversy 
over a very profound subject. Mr. Kersey Graves, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, published a volume with the surprising title, 
“The Sixteen Crucified Saviors,” and prefixed to the work 
an address to the clergy, in which he informs them that “the 
divine claims of your religion are gone, all swept away by the 
logic of history and nullified by the demonstrations of science.” 
This introduction of Mr. Graves we should think was sufficient 
to stamp his book without any answer. But Mr. Perry has 
taken the pains to answer it, and hence we have another book 
on the same subject. The Sixteen Saviors are (we give the 
spelling as they are found in the book) Chrishna, of India, 1200 
B. C.; The Hindoo Sakia, 600 B. C.; Thammuz, of Syria, 1160 
B. C.; Wittoba, of the Telengonese, 552 B. C.; Jao, of Nepaul, 
922 B. C.; Hesus, of the Celtic Druids, 834 B. C.; Quexalcote, 
of Mexico, 587 B. C.; Quirinus, of Rome, 506 B. C.; (Aischylus) 
Prometheus, crucified 547 B. C.; Indra, of Thibet, 735 B.C.; Al- 
cestos (wesuppose A lcestis is meant) of Euripides, 600 B.C.; Atys, 
of Phrygia, 1170 B. C.; Crite, of Chaldea, 200 B. C.; Bali, of 
Orissa, 725 B. C.; Mithra, of Persia, 600 B.C. This list we 
also think is sufficient, and especially the spelling. If anyone 
is taken in by such a charlatan as Mr. Graves, we should say let 
them be deceived. This idea of a Savior was familiar to many 
Eastern nations, but it was not embodied either in the history or 
the later conception of over a quarter of these characters. We 
are not satisfied with the answer, though it is probable that the 
appearance of other books of a more learned character, one of 
which is noticed in this number, will call out and be worthy of 
more thorough and dignified treatment of the subject. A great 
controversy is now arising over the historical faiths. Dogma- 
tism is not likely to have much force. The historical study of 
Christianity is its strongest defense, but it will require profound 
scholarship and a candid spirit. : 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1878. 
A Lecture, by Chas. L. Bryant, A. M., St. Paul Academy of 
Science, 1879. 

Report of Peabody Museum, 1879: Aboriginal Soap-stone 
Quarries in the District of Columbia, by Elmer R. Reynolds; 
On the Discovery of a Stone Pueblo in New Mewico, by Hon. 
Lewis Morgan; The Method of Manufacturing Pottery and 
Baskets, by Paul Schumacker. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

In the 15th Bulletin of the United States National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Ludwig Kumlien has presented a very 
attractive ethnologic sketch of the Eastern Eskimos. He was 
the naturalist of the preiiminary polar expedition, which, under 
the orders of Capt. Howgate, left New London Aug. 3, 1877, 
for the purpose of collecting material, skins, skin clothing, dogs, 
sledges, and Eskimos for the use ef a future colony on the shores 
of Lady Franklin Bay. The descriptive part of the volume 
contains all the Eskimo names of mammals, birds, fishes, etc., 
that could be obtained. 

Dawson, George M.,D.8. Sketches of the Past and Present 
Condition of the Indians of Canada. 8°, 31 pages. (Appeared 
in Canadian Naturalist, Vol. IX.) The contents of this pam- 
phlet attest a long and profound acquaintance of the author 
with the British Indians. 

Hippolyte de Charencey: Le fils de la Vierge. Havre, 1879. 
28 pages, 8vo. In this article the learned author discusses a 
large number of Asiatic and American deities, heroes, and demi- 
gods, to whom the popular mind had ascribed, from the most 
ancient epochs down to our period, a birth from pure virgins, 
without the intervention of a human father. 


Hippolyte de Charencey: Déchiffrement des écritures caleu- 
liformes on mayas. Le bas-relief de la croix de Palenque et le 
manuscrit Troano. Alengon, 1879. 32 pages in 8vo. This 
article contains a short apergu of all the attempts, hitherto almost 
fruitless, to decipher the manuscripts and inscribed tablets left 
to us by the Maya people of Yucatan. The author himself has 
in many previous publications shown his zeal in promoting the 
researches upon this subject. 


The Munich Society for Promoting the*Sciences of Anthro- 
pology, Ethnology and Prehistoric Archzeology has just pub- 
lished its second volume, whose title is as follows: Beitrdge zur 
Anthropologie und Urgeshichte Bayerns. Miimchen, 1879. 
Profusely illustrated. 266 pages, small 4to. This splendid 
publication was issued in four numbers, which are especially 
rich in researches upon the prehistoric status of Bavaria, a coun- 
try which equals Pennsylvania in size, and is now being ex- 
plored by some of the most learned and zealous archeologists 
which Germany possesses. The editors are Prof. T. Ranke and 
Nic. Riidiger, We find instructive articles on: artificial caves 
in Upper Bavaria; on skulls of the Upper Bavarian race; on 
prehistoric modes of inhumation in Bavaria; on natural caves 
of the same country; on convolutions in the brains of twins; on 
the progress of the German element in Tyrol. 
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